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PROFILE OF A FIGHTER 
By Albert N. D. Brooks 


Those who would “soft-pedal” airing of the racial question in the 
United States consider Adam Clayton Powell, Jr. merely as a “controversial 
figure.” Others have attempted to brand this first Negro Congressman from 
the East as a dangerous charlatan, corrupted by criminal and subversive as- 
This group causes Congressman Powell’s movements to be con- 
stantly watched, in the hope that such an out-spoken foe of racial bigotry 
might be discredited. 

Shunned by those who wish to be careful of “associations,” and hated 
by the defenders of segregation, Congressman Powell has sought consistently 
to promote the highest democratic ideals and principles. He has shown no 
fear, and powerful opposition has not altered his course. In spite of a 
biased national press, he has convinced his constituents that he is preaching 
the right type of “Gospel.” What is his “gospel?” 

Congressman Powell describes the United States as a nation made up 
from varied peoples. English, German, French, Negro, and others, have 
contributed to the greatness of this country, and have added to its problems. 
The great issues of the United States are related to promoting the general 
welfare of all individuals as citizens, and not as representatives of varying 
racial extractions. In terms of this thinking, Congressman Powell has a 
logical answer for racists who say that this is a white man’s country and 
suggest that the Negro should go back to Africa. Powell agrees with them 
in part. Negroes should return to Africa when the English go back to Eng- 
land, the French to France, the Dutch to Holland, and so on, and the country 
is returned to the American Indians. Until that time. the Negro will fight 
for equality of opportunity in terms of American democracy. 

The biography of Adam Clayton Powell, Jr. is the “Profile of a Fighter.” 
Circumstances of heredity and environment have cast him into a public arena 
in which he has displayed the qualities of bravery against all odds. 
of his detractors his record of public service suggests that personal gain 
has not been a major objective in his life. 

Gc 2 > 
ADAM CLAYTON POWELL, JR. 
Biographical Sketch 

Adam Clayton Powell, Jr., Democrat, was born in New Haven, Conn., 
November 29, 1908. He was awarded the following academic degrees: B.A. 
by Colgate University in 1930, M.S. by Columbia University in 1932, D.D. 
by Shaw University in 1934, LL.D. by Virginia Union University in 1947. 
On August 1, 1945, he was married to the former Miss Hazel Scott and they 
have one son, Adam Clayton 3rd, who was born on July 17, 1946. 
1930, he has studied and travelled extensively in Europe. Africa, and the 
Middle East. He was appointed to study labor conditions in Europe 1951- 
1952. From 1951 to 1956 he made several tours of United States military 
bases in Europe and North Africa - 
servicemen eliminated in many areas. 

He is a member of the Phi Upsilon Kappa Society, an honorary fra- 
ternity in philosophy, Alpha Phi Alpha Fraternity, I. B. P. O. E. of W.. 
Masons and the Y. M. C. A. Since 1937, Mr, Powell has heen the minister 
of the Abyssinian Baptist Church of New York City which was organized in 
1808 and has a membership of over 10,000 with an annual budget of 
$100,000 and property worth $750,000. 

In 1941 he was the first Negro to be elected a member of the New York 
City Council. He served as director of relief for Harlem during 1930 and 
1931; conducted the first successful campaign for jobs for Negroes in various 


sociations. 


In spite 


Since 


had discriminatory practices against 


stores and businesses; staged a bus strike securing employment for Negroes 


(Continued on Page 191) 
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THE ENRICHMENT OF MODERN EUROPEAN 
ART BY AFRICAN NEGRO SCULPTURE 


One of the dynamic concepts of 
modern social science is the process 
of culture diffusion. This social phen- 
omenon has gained momentum as 
has in- 
tech- 


mobility in human groups 


creased through advances in 
nology and transportation. 

The purpose of this paper is to 
present a picture of the transference 
' an element of African culture to 
modern twentietth century Europe. 

Africa has since the emergence of 
European colonialism served as one 
vast arena for culture diffusion. Eu- 
ropean colonialism has emerged as a 
vehicle for vast socio-cultural changes 
on the dark continent!. 

On the other hand Negro Africa 
has made significant contributions to 
the culture of the invaders. A notable 
example of cultural penetration of 
Europe by the Negro can be seen in 
the widespread borrowing of African 
art idioms by the modern European 
painters and sculptors. 

Unlike the invading Europeans, the 
Negro of the late nineteenth century 
did not seek to implant his cultural 
heritage into the mainstream of Euro- 
pean intellectualism. On the contrary, 
He was not in a position to do so. 
The African was the victim of Euro- 
pean expansion and in the process of 
being aggressed, the invaders carried 
away treasures of African Negro art 
as trophies and symbols of imperial 
might. 

As late as 1897. a British punitive 
expedition sacked and carted away to 
London the ancient bronze treasures 


of Bennin 


known to a wider circle.’ 


and “Bennin art became 


As African sculpture enriched the 
collections of primitive art in Euro- 
pean private and museum collections. 
the aesthetic element of this phase of 
Negro culture came under more ex- 
tensive scrutiny. Frobenius, Jean- 
Paul Lebuf. A. Masson-Detourbet. 
Carl Einstein, Blaise Cendrars, Giul- 
laume Appelinaire, Tristan Tzara and 
others expressed keen insight into 
the religious and social essence of 
African culture and as a result of 
their studies, African Negro sculp- 


By Mitton M. JAMEs 


ture took on added significance for 
European artist.° 

Poets and writers like Jean Peller- 
in, Andre Salmon, Jean 
Florent Fols, and other sophisticated 
continentals 


Cocteau, 


became acutely aware 
of the growing signficance of African 
Negro art in European art circles. 

1920, the 
year after Dovambey. the Parisian 
picture dealer had arranged the first 
African and Oceanian exhibition to 


Michel Leris says, “In 


be held in an art gallery, we find var- 
there were al- 
ready quite a number of people, at 
least in France and Germany, inter- 


African 


ious indications that 


ested in nature art and lit- 
erature.”* 

As for the European painters and 
sculptors we can cite the work of 
Cezanne, Picasso, Matisse, Bracque, 
Modigliani, Juan 
Gris, Jacques Lipchitz, Maurice de 
Vlamnic, and 


Leger, Brancusi, 
numerous lesser but 
significant men. Their art manifested 
African influences to the extent that 
their 
the European concept of aesthetics. 


work seemed almost alien to 
In writing about the influence of 
African Negro sculpture Michel Le- 
. itcannot be denied that 
they (the Negro) were of inestimable 
artists like 
Georges Bracque even if only as pos- 


ris says ~ 


help to Picasso, and 
sible witnesses for the prosecution in 
the case where the two painters and 
their 
against Western naturalistic art.’ 


followers were making out 

Cezanne was probably the most 
inventive of the above named artists. 
however, Modigliani was in the writ- 
er’s opinion, the most exciting. In 
spite of his rich Tuscan heritage. 
Modigliani made a_ concentrated 
study of “Khymer and Negro art of 
Coast 


the Ivory which enabled him 


to express his own nobility and nat- 
ural refinement.’ 

Between the years 1906 and 1920. 
the year he died, Modigliani painted 
hundreds of portraits of Europeans 
with a African flavor. The 
elongated “swan neck” and the style- 
lized, elongated nose are familiar 
features in African figurines, Modig- 


distinct 


African: Ceremonial Dance Mask, 
Nineteenth Century. 


Head of 


Amadeo Modigliani. 


Modern: Woman, by 


liani utilized the physical character- 
istics of African sculpture with not- 
able effect. Although he 


foot on African soil, one might sup- 


never set 


pose that Modigliani had once stud- 
ied in the studio of some primitive 


tribal craftsman. 


In analyzing the portrait technique 
of Modigliani, Barnes and DeMazia 
said “the thin continuous graceful 
line of contour and compartmental 
color derived from the Florentines 
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together with distortions partially 


moulded on African sculpture also 
produce Modigliani’s 


combine to 
characteristic form.” 

In the Museum of Modern West- 
ern Art in Moscow, there is a dis- 
tinguished portrait of Madame Ma- 
tisse.* This picture reflects features 
commonly found in the sculpture of 
African figurines. This is not at all 
surprising since it bears a striking 
resemblance to the work of Modigli- 
ani. The elongated nose. the highly 


influ- 


continent.” 


eyebrows all suggest 
from the ‘“dark 
Barnes and DeMazia claborate on 
the Afro-Modigliani influence in Ma- 
write “a few 


curved 


ences 


tisse’s work when they 
of his (Matisse’s) 
modified Modigliani 
gro sculpture.”” 
The work of Henri Matisse in- 


volves mediums other than oil paint- 


pictures show a 


version of Ne 


ing. Although painting was Matisse’s 
most powerful metier. he did em 
brace sculpture. Perhaps his most 
notable work in this area is “Two 
Negroes” and “La Serpintine” both 
produced around 1909. 

Barr has said that “the “Two Ne- 
may well be influenced by 
African Negro sculpture which Ma- 
tisse had been collecting for two o1 
particularly the 
figurines of the 


” 
eroes 


rigid 
Tvorv 


three vears 
thickset 
Coast.” 
Matisse made five heads of a voung 
woman. Jeanne Vaderin. These heads 
“Jeannette Group.” 
TIT” re- 
masks 
Cameroon 


comprise the 
Barr that “Jeannette 
sembles the face of certain 
of the 


sculpture 


savs 
carved by artists 
tribes 
haptic in character.” 

In one of Matisse’s panels “The 
Three Sisters Triptych” Barr 
“the shape of the noses in these two 


Neg ro 


whose also seems 


savs 
faces even those in 
masks,””!2 

Actually in the above mentioned 
work of Matisse. there was little at- 
African 
ence to the native aesthetic values of 
Furone. When viewed from the per- 


suggest 


tempt to subordinate influ- 


svective of European colonialism 
this extraordinary sensitivity to Afri- 
can aesthetic values is highlv reveal- 
ing. It lays bare the cultural poverty 
among a people whose art long dom- 


inated the leading collections of the 


Western World. This sensitivity also 
indicates a growing respect for art 
idioms which seem to violate the bas- 
ic tenets of Europeanism. 

Most of the leading museums of 
modern art have in their collections 
good examples of Cubism. Cubism is 
that form of abstraction which like 
most abstract elements have very lit- 
tle appeal to the masses. Its message 
is too vague. Cubism, however. is a 
school of art which has enjoved wide 
vogue in Europe. especially France. 
On the other hand, 
hered that Cubism has deep roots in 
Africa. 


well as 


it must be remem. 


\frican Negro sculpture as 
tech- 
niaues are responsible for its devel- 


modern impressionist 


onment. 

In their comprehensive study of 
the work of Cezanne. Barnes and De 
Mazia that the “other 
source (of Cubism) was African 
Necro sculpture (Cezanne being the 
first) which . 
nized as a distinctive and highly ex- 
pressive art form.” 

Barnes also points out that Picas- 


point out 


. began to be recog- 


so and Cezanne. two of the most in- 
ventive of the moderns have drawn 
African sculpture for 
the development of their own art.’”!* 


amply upon 
In commenting on Cezanne’s “Rath- 
Rest” Barnes “the 
sculptural quality is not Greek but 
ind Neero.7715 

Perhaps the greatest of the mod- 
ern sculptors is the late Roumanian. 
He owes his 
fame and fortune to the influence of 
archaic and African sculpture. Much 
of Brancusi’s 


ers at reports 


I on ntian 


Constantine Brancusi. 


work warrants exre.)- 
and study. Its ab- 
siract. aesthetic quality is not alwavs 


sive discussion 
»pparent. nevertheless. his vast sculp- 
tural output are prizes in any mu- 
seum. 

A sionificant Brancusi stone sculp- 
“Primitive Figure” carved 
around 1905. during the decade when 
African Negro sculpture was being 
lifted from obscurity. This piece, 
in the Art Institue of Chicago 
is stripped of realistic detail and re- 
duced to simple almost crude masses. 
Yet. with this lack of detail and work- 
manship. the figure glows with a re- 
quality which is the verv 
basis of African Negro sculpture." 

Modern European art is the prod- 


ture is 


now 


ligious 
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“Ritratto Di Donna,” 1918 - 1919. 


uct of broad cultural contact. This 
extensive exchange of cultural val- 
ues is the result of interaction of two 
groups, the colonials and the colon- 
ial powers. The European Imperial 
powers saw fit to carry back to their 
own lands vast treasures both com- 
mercial and aesthetic, and the con- 
sequence has been a dependency of 
Europe on Africa and Asia for aes- 
thetic as well as economic values. 


One might wonder why did the Eu- 
ropeans who alread had an impres- 
accept with only 
modest reservation the sculptural 
traditions of a primitive people. The 
answer no doubt hinges around the 
fact that the European artist, steeped 
in the traditions of the Academy, 
saw an excellent opportunity to ex- 
periment with motifs which, com- 
pared with his own, were highly poet- 
ic to say the least. 


sive legacy in art 


European academic art. significant 
as it was and is, did not keep pace 
with the changing times and conse- 
quently when “Les Fauves” came 
upon the scene, they were looked 
upon with disdain, however, their art, 
African influenced, rebellious, gradu- 
ally took its place alongside tradi- 
tional Western painting and sculp- 
ture. Needless to say, these revolu- 
tionary pieces of modern art are to- 
day’s treasures and tomorrow’s class- 
ics. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


By Mitton M. JAMEs 
“BLACK BOURGEOISIE.” 
By E. Franklin Frazier 
(Glencoe, Illinois: The Free 
and The Falcon’s Wing Press, 1957 
264 pp. 
$4.00 

Classes 


| ress 


and special status 
are social phenomena which inevit- 


oT 
groups 


ably develop as a result of the dy- 
This 


and 


namics of human_ behavior. 
fact holds true even of socially 
subordinate groups 
such American Negro. 
Frazier’s study is by no means an 
exhaustive work, however, it is a 
very able picture of the historical 
development of a special class within 
the Negro’s social And 
from the historical introduction, 
Frazier develops a very careful “so- 
ciological anaylsis of the behavior, 
the attitudes, values of the 


“black * 
The “* 


economically 
as the 


structure. 


and the 
bourgeoisie.” 
black bourgeoisie.” a “white 
collar” group, has its roots 
deep in American history. Actually, 
we can see this group emerging on 
the feudal plantation of the South. 
The house slaves were a group apart 
from the field Negroes and by reason 
of their advanced position they often 
secured their freedom first. 

The free Negro often became en- 
gaged in economic ventures 
by the standards of the time 
exceptional for a low status group. 


status 


which 


were 


The free Negro also acquired a social 
hauteur which revealed them to be a 


group apart from the slaves and mar- 


ginals in relation to the dominant 
white society. 


The “ 


economic 


black burgeoisie” is a socio- 
group, a white collar co- 
terie which consists of physicians. 
dentists, teachers, ministers, lawyers. 
clerks. undertakers. 
had some degree of formal academic 
automatically _ lifts 
above the broad mass of Ne- 
virtue of their training. 
have an elevated income level. 


“exalted” 


and others who 
training, which 
them 
groes. By 
they 

Even as members of an 
the “black bourgeoisie” is 
mired in a tragic, soul killing, psy- 
chological morass. This group while 
trying to mirror the best in the white 
turn rejected by that 


group. 


world is in 
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world. On the other hand they feel 
the chill and reserve of the low-sta- 
community, the basic 
source of their roots. This American 
Negro class brings to mind the 
“mixed blood” groups of colonial 
British Africa, India, etc. These col- 
onials are unable to accept their 
native heritage and on the other hand 
are not acceptable to the white hier- 


tus Negro 


archy. 

Frazier’s book is the product of 
social investigation, on the 
other hand 
the author’s contempt for the black 
Babbitts who are existing in a 
“world of make believe.” 


BOOK REVIEW 


By Joun HEenrRIcK CLARKE 
THE EMMIGRANTS 
By Georce LAMMING 
McGRAW - HILL 
$3.75 
George 
“In the 
itself 
traveling 


careful 
it reveals something of 


Lamming’s successor to 
Castle of My Skin” 
of immigrants 
West 


search of a 


concerns 
with a group 
Indies to 
“hetter 
adrift 
they 


from the 
England in 
break.” On shipboard, cast 
from their home 
look to England 
degrees of grim hope and some mis 


anchorage, 

with varving 
giving. There is no other place to 
try. With the McCarren-Walter im- 
migration Act effectively clos- 
ing the United States to most West 


Indies peoples. they have begun to 


now 


flow to England in such large nuy 
bers that they 
lem. The 
what they 
shattered dreams is the theme of this 
book. 
The 
confusing number 
that 
heavily on the 
Just the 
beautifully 
the vovage and the 
hind the growth of 
the West Indies. 
their life at the 
for a time and 


have become a prob. 
leave. 


their 


story of why they 


hope to do, and 


theme is presented from a 


of points of view. 
sometimes leans teo 


in a stvle 


influence of James 


Jovee. same. the author 


writes and movinely of 
motivations he 


nationalism in 


In London. hote! 


holds them together 
later as they experience one by one, 
their disillusionment and self-realiz- 
ation in their own way, their paths 
criss cross in a labyrinth of entwin- 


ing incidents. 
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The islanders learn what it means 
to be alien and estranged in what is 
supposed to be their “mother coun- 
try.” They learn that there is a wide 
difference between the status of a 
British subject and a British citizen. 
Their gilded dream of a better way 
of life in England tarnishes under 
the impact of their experience as 
they face. discrimination, smugness 
and an indifference in their efforts to 
find jobs and places to stay. 
Collis. a 
writer who loses a sense of differen- 
tiation, Dickson, 


anoid school teacher whose fears be- 


Among the group are 


an increasingly par- 


come fact: Higgins, who is left de- 
fenseless when his proposed ambi- 
tion to be a cook is denied: the down 
to earth Tornado and his woman Lil. 
ian. who so far from home achieves 
a sense of reality and a higher mean- 
ing of love: Ursula who has run 
from Trinidad where a calypso sing- 
er had immortalized her unrequited 
love for a man who deserted her. 

In spite of the occasional affected 
mannerism in the writing style of 
this book, the author's serious intent 
is achieved. He is easily the best 
writing talent to come. out of the 
West Indies since Eric Walrond. 
whose book, “Tropic Death” (1927) 


was a minor classic. 
LETTER 


Gentlemen. 

As a 
mend you on your January issue of 
the Negro History Bulletin. The cov- 
er picture of Mrs. Rosetta Gaston 
was very good indeed. 

| had the good fortune to know 
Mrs. Gaston’s family when she was 
a very small child, and have kept in 
life. 


1957 


April 10, 


subscriber | write to com- 


touch with them all my They 


have all passed away except herself 


and she seems to have embodied all 
of their efforts, “Reaching Up.” 

Her father was a Methodist minis- 
ter, the 
yet “register” 
be proud indeed if he could behold 
this last 
Tree.” 

Your History of her life was very 


memory of whose sérmons 


with me. He would 


blossom on his “Family 


beautiful. 
Sincerely yours. 


John W. Delamar 
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New Area of Activity in Texas 


OFFICIAL PROCLAMATION 
Negro History Week-Negro History 
Month 
By DOMINION R. GLASS 
President of Texas College 
Tyler, Texas 
To the Dean, Faculty Students and 

Community : 

Whereas our College is dedicated 
to study and teaching of man’s cul- 
tural achievements and of helping 
students develop competence, char- 
acter and christian citizenship: 

Whereas the omission 
tion of the contributions of 
minority elements in published 
sources and the limited participation 
of these elements in various organ- 
ized affairs of life 


or distor-- 


some 


have made such 
study and teaching difficult and in- 
complete ; and 

Whereas the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History, 
organized by Carter G. Woodson and 
others in 1915, has promoted since 
February 7, 1926 the observance of 
Negro History Week to include these 
elements in life activities and all ac 


counts of such activities and 

Whereas the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History 
has designated February 13-17, 1957 
as NEGRO HISTORY WEEK and the 
Department of Social Science and 
Business (Through the Social Sci- 
ence Club and the Business Club) has 
designated February 1-27 as NEGRO 
HISTORY MONTH; therefore 

I, as President of Texas College, 
do hereby proclaim these overlap- 
ping periods, February 13-17, 1957 
as NEGRO HISTORY WEEK and 
February 1-27, 1957 as NEGRO HIS- 
TORY MONTH. 

Finally, | commend the plans and 
programs of the Social Science Club, 
and the Business Club for your un- 
stinted cooperation in carrying on 
correlated activities in your classes, 
your assemblies and in the com- 
munity. 

In official recognition thereof I 
give my signature this thirty-first day 
of January, 1957. 


DOMINION R. GLASS, President 


TEXAS COLLEGE AUDITORIUM 


Fripay, FEBRUARY 


15, 1957, 


11:00 a.m. 


THeMe;: Interracial Understanding Through The Study, Teaching 
and Application of the Social Sciences 
Mr. Bransrorp Watson, Presiding 


PRELUDE 


Miss Nelva Henderson 


OPENING REMARKS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS..Miss Jessie Mae Fant 


HYMN 


SCRIPTURE READING 
AND PRAYER 
SOLOIST 


President of The Social Science Club 


AMERICA THE BEAUTIFUL 
The Audience 


Tne Reverend Alvin Romeo Mayfield 


Miss Alice Marie Henderson 


Senior of C. B. Dansby High School, Kilgore, Texas 


READING 


SOLO 


INTRODUCTION OF THE SPEAKER 


ADDRESS 


SOLO 
REMARKS 


“WaTcHinc My Race Go By” 
Miss Sirls 

“OLE Man RIVER” 

Mr. James E. Eddings, 

C. B. Dansby High School Senior 
Mrs. Pearson Tyler 


THe Necro’s New Look anp RoLe 


Dr. S. E. Warren 
Miss Wilma Derion 
Mrs. Arthurine Lucy Foster, 


The Lady Who Wanted An Education Badly 
PRESENTATION OF OTHER GUESTS 


BENEDICTION WITH READING 


“THE CREATION” 
Ivy Jean Davis 


Senior, C. B. Dansby High School, Kilgore Texas 
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AFRICAN ODYSSEY: GHANA 


INTRODUCTION 


This is the first of a series of ar- 
ticles describing the Ghana Indepen- 
dence celebration. NHB writer Mar- 
guerite Cartwright and her husband 
were fortunate in receiving one of 


the coveted bids. 


Well known as a journalist, col- 
umnist, lecturer, and college instruc- 
tor, Dr. Cartwright has long been re- 
Africa, 


close 


garded as an authority on 
counts her 
of the leaders of the 


new state of Ghana. 


and she 


friends 


among 
many 


She has visited and counseled 

and, some say, charmed—them. In 
the U.N., and. some allege. in the 
hallowed halls of the Department of 
State, 


contact. She seems to have influence 


she has maintained a close 
of a healthy, useful sort and, because 
of the high regard in which she is 
held by the Africans, 


many feel that her position will be 


themselves, 


greatly strengthened by the transition 
from colonial status to independence. 
of the best- 
informed writers on Africa. she has 


Unquestionably one 


been on the continent nearly 2 doz- 
en times. During the past spring and 
summer, she was in the Gold Coast. 
on the invitation of the Government. 


to present a series of ‘eciures in 


their schools and colleges. Fd. 
INDEPENDENCE 
DIARY: 


Reflections on Independence 


CELEBRATION 


Celebration 

There is 
sonal anticipation ef Gold Coast In:- 
the bi:th of the 


new nation of Ghana goes way back. 


no de:-ying that my per- 


dependence and 
The receipt of the impressive 6x8 
envelope postmarked Accta, however. 
formalized the bid and notified Mr. 
and Mrs. Cartwright that they were 
invited. Along with the invitation 
there was a personal note from the 
Prime Minister, who expressed the 
hope that we’d be able to attend, as 
it would “afford (him) great person- 
al pleasure.” The note also explained 


By MARGUERITE CARTWRIGHT 


Dr. Nkrumah shows plans for 


that we'd be “guests of the Govern- 
ment for the entire period.” and ex- 
pressed the hope that wed remain 
the 


long enough to “see some of 


country.” 


It had 
that Mr. Cartwright would not be 
able to attend, and 
regrets, first explaining that “My wife 


been previously decided 


he wrote his 
and | deeply appreciate the honor 
of your personal invitation to the 
that he 
“deeply regretted (his) inability to 
attend.” My husband expressed the 
hope that the Prime Minister “would 
agree that (he'd) be most ably repre- 


ceremonies.” and adding 


sented...” (i.e. by the writer), add- 
ing “I do plan to visit Ghana, I hope 
within the year. While I would deem 


it a great honor to be present on this 


future development of Ghana. 


historic occasion. I am certain 
that 


greater 


potential service will be 
the 
are 


my 
celebrations 


faced 


after are 
the 


and 


over, and you with 


problems of building.a strong 


balanced -economy in your newly 


independent country.” 


Although this _ letter 
promptly, a letter followed from the 
Officer.” 
“anvious to ensure that, 


was sent 


* Accommodation stating 
that he was 
on arrival, guests (were) provided 
with every 


comfort.” to which we 


also replied. 


about the 
Azikiwe, inviting me 


arrived 
Dr. 
to return to Nigeria, after the cele- 
for a 
stay. This I also accepted. 


A letter 


time from 


same 


bration. two or three weeks 
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Ne Ww 
shape, the 


that my plans had taken 


matter of preparations 


Africa 


| knew that the sheer mech- 


loomed large. As “an old 
hand”, 
anics of making the trip were not 
inconsiderable. | had an up-to-date, 
valid passport, but visas would be 
needed, even with written invitations 
from two Prime Ministers. This for- 
took me to the British visa 
Rockefeller Plaza. Brief 
were filled out: Why was | 
Who was I going to visit? 
When? For how long? Did I want 
the visa in a rush? (I had not given 
them the usual eight weeks time, 
so I did). Did I want to cable? ( De- 
posit $40). No, did not want this 
rush—(I knew that the appli- 
cation for the visa had been stamped 


mality 
office in 
forms 


% 
or u 
£ ring: 


much 


on my could leave 
the country without Visas to 
enter Nigeria take longer than the 
period I'd provided for, so I made 


passport, so I 
one, } 


provisions to have this sent to Accra. 
It so happened that this precaution 
Azikiwe, my 


was unnecessary. Dr. 


host. whom I expected to be too busy 
did 


manage to send an urgent cable to 


in a hotly-contested election. 


the visa authorities in N.Y., stating 


that permission to come there should 


be granted. 


Next work. An 


interview with our department head 


was my school 


brought about a rapid selection of 
a substitute, plus a few routine forms, 
and that problem was solved. 


phase of the preparation that cannot 


Regulations are another 


be by-passed. One is required to 
submit proof of recently 
small 


adminis- 


tered shots for yellow 
fever, and a certificate attesting to 
health. Fortunately, 
there are fewer precautions of this 


Africa 


Prepara- 


pox, 
general good 


sort required for travel in 
than in South East Asia. 

tory to the trip I made in that area, 
I followed World Health 
Organization recommendation, and 
from ty- 


the entire 
ventured forth protected 
phoid, paratyphoid, typhus, cholera, 
bubonic plague, small pox, lock jaw 
fever—about ten injec- 
Having so recently been 
abroad, for me _ this only 
“boosters.” Accra is 


and yellow 
tions in all. 
meant 


generally a 


healthy place. While there exists 
still the chance of a nip by the 
dreaded anopholes (malaria), I had 
little anxiety, though I did include 
of accident and 


tetanus (chance 


landing in out-of-the-way 
In general, Africa should 
be regarded as healthy and no longer 
the white (or black) man’s grave. 


Chances of infection there are cer- 


fe ) rced 


spots). 


tainly no greater than after expo- 
sure to our crowded urban centers, 
unpredictable weather or the killing 


pace of our life. 


The next order of business will be 
understood, at least by my lady read- 
ers, for now, with the formal pro- 
gramme in hand, this “maid’s fancy 
turned to thoughts” of clothes. 
Things already in the closet were 
carefully examined. Past knowledge 
of African customs—greater fc .nal- 
ity, dislike of extremes in fashion, 
color or style, disapproval of all 
decolleté, ruled out a number of the 
frocks I had on hand. This meant 
trips to the stores, sessions with my 
dressmaker, and finally my wardrobe 
was brought up to par. In the in- 
terest of space, | submit only some 
statistics. During the 7-day period 
of activity, specific functions were 
arranged which required a change 
Then, with the additional 
weeks in Nigeria; the minimum turn 
weeks in Nigeria, the 
to be 20 dresses, suits. 


of dress. 


minimum 
turned out 
elc.; 10 pairs of shoes; 3 evening 
wraps: as I wear hats in Africa, 6 
of these (mostly the soft kind) ; end- 
less accessories, such as those diffi- 
cult to pack—stiff petticoats, appro- 
priate under garments, supply of 
make up; extras—evening bags, long 
gloves, etc., etc. 


Then, there was the matter of res- 
ervation, always to he considered 
early when it is known that a num- 
ber of people want to go to the same 
Mr. Cart- 
wright, always placing high value on 
travel comfort, put through a call 
to travel agent Billy Butler, who on 
being given the details, produced the 
ticket—one first-class round trip, not 


including Nigeria—cost, $1,275. 


place at the same time. 
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OFF TO GHANA 


As I approached the counter and 
fished in my purse for the ticket, I 
glanced at the little gold card which 
I had received from the airline on 
a previous round-the-world hop. In 
making me a member of their Pan 
American Clipper Club, the letter 
had said: “The fantastic progress 
of air transportation has been made 
possible only because people like 
yourself have showed faith in us...” 


Actually, the matter of safety in 
air travel never enters my head— 
just a fatalist, | suppose, though I 
have greater than averag’ evidence 
to support my fatalism. Recently, 
the figure was given of one fatality 
for every 1,250,000 passenger-miles 
flown. For autos, it is 2.6 for every 
million passenger miles—thus one is 
over three times safer in a plane 
than on our highways. 


As I checked in for the flight, I 
was joined by a few others on their 
way to the Ghana Independence Cel- 
ebration, including Clarence Holte 
of BBD&O and Bill Alexander of 
Alexander Productions, were 
going early to arrange for making 
some documentary films. Most of 
those going were scheduled to leave 
4 days later. 


who 


Soon our plane was announced 
(“Pan American Clipper Service, 
Flight 150,leaving for Lisbon, Ac- 
cra and Johannesburg’), and we 
prepared to go aboard. The weather 
was perfect for flying, and the giant 
Super Six Clipper looked fit and re- 
assuring. Last-minute goodbyes 
were said, pictures taken, the four 
great motors started, one by one, 
revved up to smooth, deep roars, and 
we were off. 


We gained altitude and, when we 
leveled off, there were the inevitable 
(“required by law’) life vest drills— 
a precaution taken in the case of all 
ocean travel. The smoothness of the 
ocean flight always causes me to feel 
safer over the ocean—there is noth- 
ing to bump into up there and it is 
more comfortable, as they fly above 
the weather. Soon I was settled with 
the still, suspended feeling one gets 
above the clouds. 
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The first leg of the flight could not 
have been more uneventful (but who 
wants “events” when flying over the 
ocean? ). 


I recalled that this was my 11th 
ocean trip. My seatmate, a woman 
from the Middle West, was joining 
her husband in Africa, where he was 


employed by an oil company. It 
was her first experience in this part 
of the world, and, with a rather pes- 
resignation, she 


simistic tone of 


noted that: “It can’t be any worse 


than some of the places I’ve lived.” 


Always on these trips I note that 
a number of the first-class seats are 
occupied by Americans employed by 
the oil companies. It is interesting 
to talk to this conservative, middle- 


class segment of the U. S. and to 
reflect on the crucial role they play 
in terms of attitudes formed about 
us in distant places. As I’ve written 
call them the “Klim 
set,” if they have their babies in tow, 
Klim being the 
canned dry milk so highly regarded 


elsewhere, I 
as they so often do 


among them. As a class, I have 
found them pleasant, but seldom very 
bright or liberal. They are generally 
reactionary politically. Those on this 
“the colo- 
nial people are demanding and get- 


ting independence too rapidly—the 


trip were no exception 


natives are generally lazy and un- 
trustworthy—,” ete., ete. 

The plane carried a capacity load, 
and the celebration was the objective 


of several. It was what is tech- 
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nically known as a “two-class plane,” 
with 41 in 
in the first class. 


its tourist class and 20 
There is a small 
partition in between, with greater leg 
room, more space, and an endless 
supply of food, drinks, nick- 
nacks of all sorts for the first-class 
travellers. As I am short and need 
less leg room, do not drink and thus 
pass up the liquid refreshment, I al- 
feel cheated on my 


and 


ways first-class 
ticket which cost me almost 40 per- 
eent 

I removed my orchid and pinned 
#t to the back of the seat to cheer 
up the little corner I'd occupy for the 
next 30 The 
were distributed, and thus began the 


of food and drink. 


of martinis or old 


more, 


hours. dinner menus 


endless round 


First, a choice 


, 


Dr. Nkrumah and Sir Charles Arden-Clark pause to chat with young Ghanaians. 
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fashions—later, champagne and vin 
with dinner. 

As always, I was fascinated by 


de rose 


the work going on in the plane's 
“kitchen,” called a galley. a mod>» 
miracle of compactness. 


| had remembered not to burden 
The 


j lane, as I expected, was amply sup- 


myself with reading matter. 
plied with everything along this line 
I could desire. 

After of filet 
and endless courses of this and that. 
| grew lazy and apathetic and finally) 


the dinner mignon 


dozed. 

On awaking, after cutting across a 
variety of 1:00 
an! the Ist stop (1 hour. for 
Santa Maria in the 


time zones, it was 
a. m. 
refueling) at 


Azores, 


I was only too glad to bestir my- 
self, go out into the dark and shivery 
night and stretch my legs. It was 
raining, but the terminal was bright- 
ly lighted and bedecked with the 
usual supply of come-ons. I pur- 
chased a small doll (cost $2.00) 
its mate I'd gotten at the same price 
in a small shop on the lower level 
of Rockefeller Plaza. 

Again on the plane, this time | 
night’s sleep in earnest. 
Soon it was 7:30 a. m. (2:30 a. m.. 
New York time)and we were flying 
over green and fertile Lisbon, where 


began my 


some of the decorations remained 
from Queen Elizabeth's recent visit. 

We landed at the lovely. sunny 
had a leisurely breakfast. 


continued on to Dakar. 


airport. 
and then 
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Africa. where we ar- 
for another 


French West 
rived in midafternoon 
fuel stop. 

The next stop was Roberts Field, 
Liberia, where a few passengers de- 
planed for Monrovia, 55 miles and 
a $30 taxi ride away. It was now 
dark ‘again, after 8:30 p. m., and 
the air was heavy and humid, laden 
with the odors of the surrounding 
forest. 

Once again aloft, I was refreshed 
by the cool air from the vent. ad- 
justed to my liking, and dozed for 
a while. Then I went to the lava- 
tory, freshened my makeup. and 
slipped into a fresh dress in prepara- 
tion for arrival in Accra, where | 
knew friends would await me, de- 
spite the 12:50 a. m. landing time. 





GIDDINGS SCHOOL 

By Geneva C. TURNER 
To the long list of noble abolition- 
ists who fought for the freedom of 
slaves and contended for human 
rights. must be added the name of 
JOSHUA REED GIDDINGS. The 
Giddings Elementary School at 4th 
and G Streets in the Southeast Sec- 
tion of Washington City is 
in his honor, Giddings spent a large 
part of his life toiling in the halls 
behalf of freedom. 
the course of 


named 


of Congress in 
Let us briefly 
his life and note the issues for which 


follow 


he so bravely stood. 

Although born in 
October 6. 1795. Giddings spent most 
of his life in Ohio where his parents 


Pennsylvania. 


when he was ten vears of 


He enlisted as a volunteer in 


moved 
age. 

1812 and fought some engagements 
with the Indians. Afterwards he 
taught school and then took up the 


study of law and passed the bar in - 


1820. He won a very high reputa- 
tion in his profession and was elect- 
ed to the Ohio legislature in 1826 
and in 1839 to Congress. Strong de- 
bates for and against slavery were 
then going on in Congress and very 
early Giddings took his stand on the 
side of freedom. 

Just before he arrived there had 
been passed an act (known as the 
“Atherton which prohibited 
any consideration of petitions or pa- 
pers on the subject of slavery. Gid- 


gag ) 


dings at once sided with John Quincy 
Adams’ efforts to have the right of 
petition restored and maintained. By 
studying the constitution. Giddings 
that had_ the 
power to prohibit slavery in the ter- 
ritories and in the District of Colum- 
As a local institution in some 


concluded Congress 


bia. 
states. Congress could not interfere 
with slavery. but it was not forced 
to countenance or foster it. 

In another incident Giddings took 
It was in 1841 
that some slaves. who were being car- 
ried in an American vessel. the Cre- 
ole. from Virginia to New Orleans. 


a very definite stand. 


overpowered the crew and took the 
vessel into the British port of Nas- 
sau where they were declared free. 
The secretary of state, Daniel Web- 
ster at that time, demanded pay from 
the British Giddings 
took the position that no wrong had 
been done for which compensation 


government. 


could be demanded and made reso- 
lutions. in 1842. to that effect. He 
maintained that the escaped slaves 
had exercised their natural rights. 
This caused great excitement in Con- 
gress and although he withdrew his 
resolution at the request of friends, 
vet a censure was passed upon him 
bv a vote of 129 to 69. He immedi- 
his constituents 
reelected him bv a great majority. 


atelv resigned. but 

After this. Giddings became more 
bitter and hostile toward the system 
of slavery and opposed and resisted 


every sign of its encroachment. For 
this reason he opposed the annex- 
ation of Texas because it would ex- 
tend slave territory. Slavery was the 
great question of the time. Giddings 
steadfastly opposed the compromise 
of Clay and also the Kansas Ne- 


braska Bill of Douglass. 


In 1856, Giddings, although a 
man of powerful frame, was show- 
ing great strain from his incessant 
toil for freedom. On May 8 of that 
year he fell unconscious while ad- 
dressing the House. He recovered, 
but fell again January. 1858,, and 
was compelled to close his congres- 
He was appointed 
Consul-General to Canada in 1861, 
Giddings died at Mon- 


sional career. 
by Lincoln. 


treal in 1864. 


The power and eloquence of his 
speeches are preserved for us in his 
writings. He published a volume of 
Speeches (1853); The Exiles of 
Florida (1858); Congressional His- 
tory of Slavery; and The Rebellion, 
its Authors and Causes (1864). By 
a kind Providence he lived to witness 
the issuance of the Emancipation 
Proclamation in 1863 which freed 
the slaves an event for which he 
had worked and hoped many years. 


The Giddings Elementary School 
will always remind us of the sacri- 
fice and toil of a noble abolitionist 
and defender of human rights. 
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The American Negro In The Sixteenth Olympiad 


The 16th Olympiad held at Miel- 
1956 


many respects the gicetest since the 


bourne, Austraita in was in 
revival of the modern Games by Bar- 
on Pierre de Couertin in Athens in 
1696. The United States men’s track 
and field team performed to its high- 
est expectations. ficteen gold medals 
were captured by Uncle Sam’s repre- 
Russian threat to 
supremacy 


sentatives as the 
American _ track 
turned back with only three Soviet 
victories. Negro athletes played a very 


was 


important part in this overwhelming 
victory. 


Since the first Negro! athlete ap- 
peared in the Olympic Games at 
St. Louis in 1904, Negroes have con- 
tinued to reach new glories in the 
Olympic contests. In the 1956 games. 
Negro athletes gave the tremendous 
depth to the U.S. which 
brought victory. In the 400 meter 
run Charlie Jenkins of Villanova 
came through when our top ranked 


squad 


pair in this event failed. He edged 
out Karl Haas of Germany in the 
winning time of 46.7 secords. Lea- 
mon King added to their track laurels 
400 meter relay 


as members of the 
team won this event in the phenom- 
record time of 39.5 sec- 


enal world 


onds. 


The decathlon victor always _re- 
ceives great plaudits and Milton 
Campbell of Plainfield, New Jersey 
Indiana 
ception, His smashing victory over 


and University wes no ex- 
his Negro tear mate and world rec- 
ord holder, Rafer Johnsen of U.C.- 
L.A. was one of the outstanding tri- 
umphs of the Olympics. Campbell 
48 behind 


the world record. His total points 


scored 7.937 points only 


exceeded the former Olympic _rec- 
ord set at Helhinki in 1952 by Bob 
Mathias, by 50 points. Campbell led 
the field in the 100 meter dash. shot 
put, 110 meter hurdles and cleared 
11 ft, 2 inches in the pole vault. 
World record holder Rafer Johnson 
was runner up in the decathlon with 

Lee Calhoun of North Carolina 


1 George Poage of the Milwaukee Athletic 
Club raced Harry Hillman to a new record of 
49 1-5 seconds in the 400 meters, 


7,587 points. 


By WeNDALL A. Parris 


College for Negroes at Durham won 
the 110 meter high hurdles by a hair 
in 13.5 seconds for a new Olympic 
mark in this event. Josh Culbreath 
from Morgan State College added to 
the American medal splurge by pick- 
ing up a third-place medal in the 
1400 meter hurdles in the creditable 
time of 51.6 seconds. 


Gregory Bell won the broad jump 
under the most adverse of wind and 
track conditions. His jump of 25 ft. 
814, inches was sufficient to win an- 
medal for the United 
States squad. In the 200 meter dash 
Andy Stanfield, 


champion, won a second place medal. 


other gold 


former Olympic 
His time for this event was 20.7 sec- 
onds. Charlie Dumas who currently 
holds the World 


ning high jump of 7 ft. 14 inch won 


record in the run- 
this event in Melbourne. Dumas won 
this event with a new Olympic rec- 
ord jump of 6 ft. 111% inches after a 
vigorous, long drawn out battle with 
Charles 


the Australian champion, 


Porter. 


In the Women’s track and field 
events it was quite evident that the 
Negro athletes were real Olympic 
place-getters at Melbourne. Mildred 
McDaniel, the noted Tuskegee high 
jumper. set a World’s record in this 
World 
gl \ 


inches. Mrs. Earlene Brown. a new- 


event. She soared to a new 


and Olympic record of 5 ft, 


comer to the sport of track and field, 
placed two more American records 
on the books by placing fourth in the 
discus throw with a throw of 168 ft. 
5l4 inches (a scant three inches 
short of the winning throw in 1952 
and sixth in the 4-kilo Shot Put, with 


a heave of 49 ft, 714 incnes. 


The women’s 400 meter relay team. 
showing the coaching skill of Alice 
Coachman of Tuskegee, won a third 
place medal in this event. This team. 
led by the well-known speedster. Mae 
Faggs, turned in a sizzling 44.9 se 
onds as time in this event. This time 
went into the record books as a new 
American record. Isabell Daniels of 
Georgia placed fourth in the women’s 
100 meter finals, 


Wendall A. Parris, Assistant Direc- 
tor of Boys’ Physical Education, Dis- 
trict of Columbia Public Schools. 


The performance of 
these athletes helped the Womens 
Track and Field team from the Uni- 
ted States to win third place behind 
Russia Australia although th 
experts had only conceded the Amer- 


noteworthy 


and 


ican squad seventh place prior to 
the Games. 


No praise of the athletes of this 
Olympiad would be complete without 
mentioning the outstanding perform- 
noted basketball 
Russell. 


American 


ance of the 
Bill “Honey” 
time All 


University. 


star 
former two- 
from San Fran 


Bill Russell, un- 


doubtedly the outstanding player on 


CIsco 


this Olympic basketball team, was a 


bulwark on defense in leading the 
U.S. team to an undisputed victory 
without a defeat. K. 


member of the 


a Jones. also i 


famous San Fran- 
cisco University team. was a membet 


of this stellar Olympic team 


James Boyd, representing the Uni- 
ted States boxing team, did a man- 
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killing job winning the light-heavy- 
weight boxing champ‘onship at Mel- 
bourne. 

Neither time nor space are sufh- 
cient to record all the exploits of the 
Negro athletes in these latest Olympic 
Games. To all of the 
who participated in these events we 


fine athletes 
pay high tribute. 

SUMMARY OF POINT WINNERS 
U.S. Track and Field Negro Athletes: 
FINALS 

MEN’S 100-METER DASH 
Ith—Ira Murchison, 10.8 seconds 
MEN’S 200-METER DASH 
2nd—Andy Stanfield, 20.7 seconds 
MEN’S 400-METER DASH 
Ist—Charlie Jenkins, 46.7 seconds 
5th—Lou Jones, 48.1 seconds 
MEN’S 800-METER RUN 
tth—Arnie Sowell, 1:48.3 seconds 
MEN’S 110-METER HURDLES 
Ist—Lee Calhoun, 13.5 seconds 
(Olympic Record) 
MEN’S 400-METER HURDLES 
$rd—Josh Culbreath, 51.6 seconds 
MEN’S 400-METER RELAY 
lst—Baker, King.* Ira 
Murchison,* Morrow) 39.5 seconds 
(World and Olympic record) 
MEN’S 1600-METER RELAY 
Ist (Charlie Jenkins,* Lou Jones,* 
Jesse Mashburn, Tom Courtney) 
MEN’S 3000-METER 
STEEPLECHASE 
Oth——-Charley Jones, 9:01.3 seconds 
MEN’S HOP, STEP AND JUMP 
lith—tIra Davis, 50 ft. 61 inches 
MEN’S BROAD JUMP 
Ist——-Gregorry Bell, 25 ft. Bly, 
MEN’S HIGH JUMP 
Ist—Charles Dumas, 6 ft. 114 in. 
MEN’S SHOT PUT 
th—Kenneth Bantum, 57 ft. 
DECATHLON 
Ist—Campbell 


Leamon 


1 in. 


7,937 pts.” 


Johnson 7,987 pts.’ 


* Negroes on Relay Tear 


former record 7-887 points 
»f the United States in 1952 
World Decathlon Record 
prior to the Olympics, but was beaten by Camp 
bell in Australia 


Mympic record 
y Bob Mathias 


3. Johnsor set the 


PHLIPPLPLELLE LLLP ELELOLOLLLLL ELLE 
Send Materials For The 
Necro History BULLETIN 
to 
ALBERT N. D. BROOKS 
1538 NINTH ST., N.W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





JUPITER HAMMOND 


By Cuartes A, VERTANES 


The winter issue of The Nassau 
County Historical Journal, has for 
its leading article a brief monograph 
by the Reverend Charles A. Vertanes, 
recognized historian of Long Island 
and minister of the Selden Commun- 
ity (Presbyterian) Church. It is 
entitled, “Jupiter Hammon, Early 
Negro Poet of L.I.” Dr. Myron H. 
Luke, Professor of History at Hof- 
stra College and editor of the Jour- 
nal, Rev. Vertanes as 
among the few scholars who “have 
active in the ‘recreation 
past of 
His “fascinating account” on 


refers to 
been very 
of the historical Long Is- 
land.” 
Jupiter Hammon “stems from his in- 
terest in the Lloyd family of Lloyd's 
Neck. and | believe it to be not only” 
a sighificant contribution to Ameri- 


can literary history. but to the role 
of the Negro in the development of 


American civilization.” 


The article argues that henceforth 
the credit of priority of writing of 
poetry by a member of the Negro 
race in America goes to this Long 


Islander. Jupiter Hammon, “born 


not later than 17 
about the ] 
Phyllis Wheatley. a Negro maid-ser- 
vant in the household of John Wheat- 


] 
7 


7... and died 
o 
o 


year 7.” and not to 


Africa about 
Wheatley 


verse as 


Boston. born in 
Miss 


thoughts in 


ley of 
i753.” 


her 


expressed 
early as 
about 1767, and published a volume. 
Various Subjects, Reli- 
gious and Moral, in 1773. while on 


Poems on 


a visit in England, later reprinted 
in Boston. Hammon’s first published 
poem went back to Christmas Day. 
1760. a 
column, It 


small broadside in double 
was entitled, 4n Even- 
ing Thought: Salvation by Christ, 
with The 
known copy of the broadside is in 


the New York Historical 


Penitential Cries. only 


Society. 


In addition to his pioneering role 
as a writer in verse, Hammon also 
wrote in prose, and should be rec- 
ognized as a distinctive advocate of 
the emancipation and universal ed- 
ucation of his race. He wrote ser- 
iously on these subjects and the 
socal issues of his day in general, 


and as such, “gave expression to the 
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attitudes and aspirations of members 
of his race during the Revolutionary 
period. By virtue of his peculiar 
background his writings reflect the 
interests of the white masters.” 
The seventeen-page 
article of Rev. Vertanes is written 
in exact and engaging language. It 
ends with this estimate of Jupiter 
Hammon: “The struggle for the 
physical and spiritual emancipation 
of his race to which he gave articu- 
lation through the written word has 
gone through many stages of devel- 


monograph 


opment and wrested many decisive 


from an unwilling, self- 
bullheaded 


how ever, 


victories 
master class. 
did 
that. He saw that specific struggle 
within the wider perspective of the 
universal man to rid 
himself of all exploitation by man, 


seeking, 


Hammon. more than 


struggle of 


of which war is an acute manifesta- 
tion. In an undated poem, which 
internal evidence and the place of 
publication on the title page would 
point to some time during the War 
of Independence, Hammon gave free 
reign to the universal longing of 
man when, in the language of the 
social gospel of a later day, the 
Kingdom of God would be realized 
on earth.” 

To the article is appended a list 
of “Sources Used.” including refer- 
ences of some of the MSS and other 
primary material in the yaking of 
the study. 
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SCENES FROM THE ANNUAL MEETING 


They Work For 
The Association 


KEEPING HISTORICAL 
RECORDS STRAIGHT 


SEEKING AMERICAN 
TRUTH FIRST 


HELPING TO RAISE 
we DOLLARS — 
Highlight of Year: The Forty-first Annual Meeting of the Association in TO SPREAD THE 


October at Houston, Texas. The Department of History and the Texas South- 

ern University Historical Society were sponsors. Prominent among the lead- TRUTH IN 

ers were (L. to R.) J. Reuben Sheeler, Chairman: Charles H. Wesley, Presi- AM ERICA FIRST 
dent of A.S.N.L.H.: Samuel M. Nabrit, President of Texas Southern University 

and H, Councill Trenholm, Vice President of the Association. 


Planning the Association’s Future at the Forty-first Annual Meeting: (L. to R.) — Lorenzo J. Greene, Lincoln 
(Mo.) University; Merl R. Eppse, Tennessee A. and I, State College: Charles H. Wesley, President of Central State Col- 
lege, Wilberforce, Ohio: H. Councill Trenholm, President of Alabama State College; Albert N. D. Brooks, Bulletin 
Editor; J. Reuben Sheeler, Texas Southern University and Samuel E. Warren, Texas College. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


ITEMS FROM 
John W. Parker. 


State Teachers College 
Fayetteville, N.C. 


Dr. Marshall L. 
Shepard, Pastor of the Mount Olivet 


The address by 


Tabernacle Baptist Church in Phila- 
highlighted the 


exercises at the 


delphia, Founder’s 
Day 


State Teachers College on 


Fayetteville 
Sunday. 
April 7. The exercises formally con- 
cluded the J. W. Seabrook Scholar- 


ship Fund Drive. 


In connection with the Founder’s 
Day exercises, a campus wide ban- 
staged at which junior 


quet was 


college students were inducted into 
the Future Alumni Club and gradu- 
ating seniors into the General Alum- 


ni Asso iation. 


The 
the Fayetteville State Teachers Col- 
lege this year are Dr. J. L. S. Hollo- 
man, Pastor of the Second Baptist 
Washington, D.C.., 
baccalaureate 


commencement speakers at 


who 
add- 
ress on Sunday, June 2. and Dr. 
Stephen J. Wright. President of the 
Bluefield State College in Bluefield. 
West 


commencement 


Church in 


will deliver the 


Virginia, who will give the 


address on Tuesday ° 


June 4. 


Delegates from the Fayetteville 
Unit of the North Carolina Teachers 
association which convened in Char- 
lotte, North Carolina on April 11, 12, 
and 13 were Olivia T. Spaulding of 
the Area of Social Presi- 
Lafayette Parker of the Area 
of Education, Vice President: and 
Vivian O. Windley and Edward W. 
Hargrave, both of the Area of Edu- 


cation. 


Science, 


dent: 


At the twenty-first annual mecting 
of the National Association of Dra- 
matic and Speech Arts 
at Grambling College at Grambling 
Louisiana April 3-6, Lois P. Turner 
was chosen to head the group for the 


convening 


ensuing two years. She is a long- 


time member of the Association and 
is director of dramtics at the Fayette- 
ville State College. 


North Carolina. 


Fayetteville. 


TRIP TO AFRICA 


Dr. Marguerite Cartwright, Hunter 
College instructor, journalist and lec- 
turer, returned to the U.S. after two 
months in West Africa. where she 
went to attend the Ghana Indepen- 
dence Celebration. 

One of the few Americans to re- 
ceive a_ personal from 
Prime Minister Nkrumah, she attend- 
ed the numerous festivities and func- 
tions the Celebration. 
Among these was the luncheon given 
for Vice President Nixon, attended 
also by the head of the Russian dele- 
gation, at which Dr. Cartwright was 


invitation 


incidental to 


the only non-delegate guest. 

From Ghana Dr. Cartwright went 
to Eastern Nigeria as the invitation 
of Dr. Nnamdi Azikiwe, who, during 
re-elected Premier by 


her stay. was 


a large margin. 


DR. CHANNING H. TOBIAS 
RECEIVES LANE BRYANT 
CITATION 

Dr. Channing H. Tobias. chairman 
of the Board of Directors of the Na- 
for the Advance- 
Pe ople, 


Association 
( olored 
ceived a citation from the Lane Bry- 


tional 
ment of has re- 


ant Annual Awards for his volun- 
teer service in improving the social. 
economic, civic and spiritual well 
being of the world community. To- 
bias has been nominated for a Lane 
Bryant Award by Mar- 
shall for his unselfish contributions 


to the security and welfare of human 


Thurgood 


beings and for his devoted and ef- 
fective efforts to advance democratic 
government in America and in the 
world. 

In a statement about Dr. Tobias. 
Marshall said. “He has used success- 


fully his 


boards, religious and civic bodies in 


membership on college 
non-remunerative services over a per- 
iod of 50 years. 

Tobias instigated a study of juven- 
ile delinquency by the YMCA, YWCA 
and governn.ent. He projected a 10- 
vear, 10-million dollar program to 
end racial discrimination, group ten- 
sions, segregation and unchristian 
acts directed towards minority 
ples in America. He is a member of 


President Eisenhower’s Committee on 


peo- 


Civil Rights and a member of the 
United States delegation to the Uni- 
ted Nations. His contacts with offici- 
als and peoples in Liberia, Sierra 
Leone, Nigeria, Belgian Congo, Gold 
and India have been in the 
good-will, 


Coast 
interest of international 


peace and understanding. 


The Lane Bryant Annual Awards 
of $1000 to an individual and $1000 
to a group were established in 1948 
to encourage voluntary participation 
in efforts that benefit home and com- 
munity life. The awards will. be made 
this year on November 14 at the 


Hotel Pierre in New York. 


The Awards Committee consists of: 
Dean John E. Drewry of the Univer- 
sity of Georgia’s journalism school. 
Senator John F. Kennedy of Massa- 
chusetts. Mayor DeLesseps S. Morri- 
son of New Orleans. Director Charles 
Munch of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra and Columnist Orville Pres- 
cott of the New York Times. 

All nominations are screened by 
the Bureau of Applied Social Re- 
search at Columbia University under 
the supervision of Dr. Robert K. 
Merton. 


ANN ARBOR — Dr. Ralph J. 
Bunche, Under Secretary of the Uni- 
ted Nations, presented his first major 
speech in the United States, after re- 
turning from the Middle East, at 
The University of Michigan at 8:30 
p.m. Saturday, April 20th. in Hill 
Auditorium. 


The highest ranking American in 
the United Nations Secretariat, Dr. 
Bunche discussed “The United Na- 
tions and World Peace.” Previously 
he had been scheduled to speak on 
“What Is Happening in the Middle 


East?” 


Peace Prize 
mediator 


Awarded the Nobel 
in 1949 for his work as 
in the Arab Israeli dispute over 
Palestine. Dr. 
as one of the most outstanding au- 
thorities on the world situation to- 
day. Because of his knowledge of the 
Middle East. he was well qualified 
to represent the UN in present world 
crisis in that area. 


Bunche is accepted 
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BLONDEEL: Belgian’s Attempt to Colonize Ethiopia 


By Cornetius J. JAENEN, Winnipeg, Canada 


1 propose in this paper to bring 
to light some facts about the Belgian 
attempt to colonize Ethiopia during 
tthe first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The title of this paper requires 
amplification; it is difficult to find 
one that is adequately descriptive. 
yet concise. The idea of writing 
this paper came when I discovered 
a copy of Blondeel’s 1843 report to 
the Belgian Foreign Office in the li- 
brary of the University College of 
Addis Ababa. The Addis Ababa 
copy. catalogued as No. 11072 in 
the Ethiopian section, is remarkable 
(as I shall point out later) because 
the top of the first page has been 
cut away. It is dated September 30. 
1843. and was addressed to Lt. Gen. 
Count Goblet d’Alviella, then Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs (Brussels) 
in the J. B. Nothomb cabinet. The 
remarkable copy in the Addis Ababa 
London 


library was purchased in 


in 1954 by the college’s book agents. 


I have found that only two copies 
of this report were known to exist 
in 1953, the year in which Dr. Al- 
bert Duchesne. curator of the Musée 
Royale de |’Armée in Brussels. read 
his thesis on Blondeel before the 
Institut Royal Colonial Belge. An 
autographed copy of the report was 
Duchesne in the ar- 
chives of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs in Brussels. It 
dossier No, 2024 under general re- 
ports for the year 1843, The second 
copy was in the Musée Rovale de 
Armée. It had been given to 
Colonel Haneuse of the museum in 
May. 1899. by Count Leon Visart de 
Bocarmé. a member of the Chamber 
of Representatives and a former Bel- 
sian army officer. I have been un- 
able to obtain anv further informa- 
tion about the origin of this second 


consulted by 


was filed in 


copy. 


As soon as a copy of Blondeel’s 
report reached Addis Ababa inquir- 
ies were made in Brussels regarding 
the origin of the Dr. Du- 
chesne has confirmed the existence of 
a manuscript copy in the Musée Roy- 
ale de |’Armée, but the autographed 


report. 


copy in dossier 2024, in the archives 
of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
in Brussels, has apparently disap- 
peared since Duchesne wrote his dis- 
sertation. Is the present Addis Ababa 
copy a third copy, or does the mu- 
tilated first page indicate that it is 
the “lost” copy from the Brussel’s 
archives ? 

I propose now to consider brief- 
ly who Blondeel was and to outline 
rapidly the chief contents of his re- 
port. I believe that Blondeel is al- 
most completely unknown to English 
readers that is the chief reason 
for writing this paper. 


In 1875, E. Goblet d’Alviella in 
his “Voyages, Découvertes. Emigra- 
tions in Patria Belgica” (Vol. III. 
p. 197). deplored the fact that Blon- 
deel’s letters had never been pub- 
lished. It 1924 that 
Petitjean wrote an article on Blon- 
deel in the Revue Générale and so 


was not until 


made him known to the world.' In 
1935. Manheim referred to Blondeel’s 
work in his article, “Problemes Ethi- 
opiens,” in the Bulletin de la Soci- 
été royale de Geographie d’ Anvers,* 
and Wigny and Borboux devoted 
some space to Blondeel in the article 
“Belgique et Abyssinie” in La Vie 
Economique et Sociale. Finally, a 
full account of this remarkable per- 
son was written by Albert Duchesne. 


only two years ago.* 


Before Blondeel’s visit there had 
been little contact between Belgium 
and Ethiopia. Indeed, there 
been little since. In 1555 a Belgian 
Jesuit, Jan Boschius, penetrated to 
The Negus, Galawdewos. 


has 


Ethiopia. 
was engaged at the time in a life or 
death struggle with Islam. Boschius 
arrived in Ethiopia at a time when 
the national Orthodox church 
also engaged in bitter controversy 


was 


1 O. Petitjiean, “Le premier projet de coloni 
sation belge. Le voyage d’exploration du consul 
Blondee!l en Abyssinie, 1840-1842... Revue Gen 
erale. (Bruxelles, juin, 1924), pp. 691-710 

2 Vol. LX, pp. 201-205 

3 Nov. 15, 1935. pp. 423-439 

4 Albert Duchesne, “A la Recherche d’une Col- 
onie Belge Le Consul Blondee!l en Abyssinie 
1840-1842. Contribution a I’Histoire precoloniale 
de la Belgique.” Institut Royal Colonial Belge. 
(Bruxelles, 1953). 740 pp. 
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with the Roman church. In 1641 
another Belgian priest, Jacob Wem- 
mers, reached Ethiopia. Once again 
the situation was a dangerous one 
for the Negus Fasilidas was pur- 
suing a policy of religious persecu- 
tion against Catholics which culmi- 
nated in the declaration, by the 
Synod of Aringo in 1654, that the 
Catholic faith was heretical and for- 
eign. Later in the seventeenth Cen- 
tury a native of Antwerp (then 
Dutch), Willem Usselinx, who was 
interested in the colonial possibili- 
ties of the Ethiopian Plateau. sent 
two church bells to the Negus at the 
first stationary capital, 
These were much appreciated by the 
tolerant Negus Iyasu the Great. lyasu 


Gondar. 


the Great not only maintained diplo- 
relations with the court of 
Versailles, but he employed Portu- 
guese. Greeks, Syrians and Indians 
Although the Edict of 
Gondar, suppressing freedom of re- 
ligion in Ethiopia, was still in force 
no attempt was made to enforce it 


matic 


in Gondar. 


against foreigners. Then came Blon- 
deel in 1840 on a 
Duke of Brabant; the purpose of the 
exploratory journey was to establish 


mission for the 


a Belgian royal colony along the 


western shores of the Red Sea. 


Edward Blondeel van Cuelebroeck 
was born in Ghent on December 14. 
1809. 
local dressmaker. 
Thourout. 
merchant from Ghent, Floribert van 
Cuelebroeck. 
the daughter of a legal adviser at 
the Court of 
Blondeel was able to gain a sound 


He was the natural son of a 
Blondeel de 
Adopted by a prosperous 
married to 


and later 


Appeals in Brussels, 


education, remunerative employment 
and finally the ear of the influential 
General Goblet. In 1832, through 
the recommendations of the latter. he 
entered the Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs as a second class clerk. 


Blondeel seems to have been very 
religious, as well as very capable. 
1835, 
sult of the friendship he cultivated 
with de Capaccini, a former nuncie 
at Brussels, he was promoted to first 


In December. as a direct re- 





secretary at the newly-opened Bel- 
This 


years of 


gian legation in Rome. was 
the beginning of his 37 
service in the diplomatic corps. In 
Rome he also became a_ personal 


friend of Pope Gregory XVI. 


In 1837 the Belgian government 
decided to establish diplomatic re- 
lations with Mehemet Ali, the rebel- 
lious of the Turkish Sultan. 
The de Theux cabinet decided that 
Bloneel was the most capable per- 


vassal 


son to send on such a delicate mis- 
W hereas Blondee] 
officially accredited in 
nople, he would unofhicially estab- 
lish Mehemet Ali in 
Egypt. British 
French were known to be on guard 


sion. would be 


Constanti- 
relations with 
Moreover, the and 
against any such diplomatic man- 
uevers on the part of other powers. 
Blondee|l proceeded to Constantino- 
ple and while there ree eived instruc- 
Brussels to investigate 


tions from 


commercial possibilities in Egypt. 
Blondeel 


travel to Egypt to gather material 


solicited authority to 
preliminary to opening up economic 
relations but this request was refused 
by the Ministry Affairs 


in Brussels because of budgeting re- 


of Foreign 
strictions. He later won his point, 
but another crisis developed then. 
Mehemet 
dependent of the Sultan and propor- 
Blondeel 
required letters of cre- 
eived by Mehemet Ali 


If Blondeel were ac- 


Ali became increasingly in- 
tionately was 
told that he 
dence to be re 
at Alexandria, 
credited to the Viceroy of Egypt the 
Relgian government believed that the 
Sultan 
An incident was 


arrogant, 


erowing sympathy of the 
mieht be alienated. 
avoided by promoting Blondeel to 
the rank of Consul-General: he was 
accepted in Alexandria without spe- 
a result of this move. 


Alexandria on May 4. 


1838. and was received by the Vice- 


cial letters as 


He landed in 
His early 


roy in September. nego- 


tiations to obtain Crete for Belgium 
were unsuccessful but as a result of 
his meeting with Mehemet Ali his 
authority was extended over all the 
African territories of the Viceroy. 

While he was still in Egypt, Blon- 
deel of the 
vovernment’s consideration of 


Opium 


received word Belgian 
par- 


War 


ticipating in the 


(China). Blondeel was the only Bel- 


gian representative in the Near or 
Far East at the time. His advice was 
required; he was not impressed by 
the scheme and suggested rather that 
a Belgian trading post be established 
on the west coast of the Red Sea. 
He added that he was prepared to 
leave immediately on an exploratory 
journey to Ethiopia. His proposal 
was accepted and he was soon at 
Massawa. 

Blondeel followed the pattern of 
all Belgians who had preceded him 
to Ethiopia by arriving at a time of 
The Ethiopian king- 
ship was elective, the ruler being 
elected by the feudal 
among the members of the royal 
who were kept imprisoned 
high mountain 

This system often led to 


wars of succession 


great trouble. 
nobles from 


family 
on a inaccessible 
plateau. 
civil for nobles 
often supported rival candidates, the 
various members of the royal family 
political 


carried on intrigues and 


there was no central army or au- 


1840 
had 


thority to maintain order. In 
the contenders for the throne 
been reduced from six to four: Ras 
Sahle Selassie of Shoa (great-grand- 
father of the present Ethiopian em- 
peror); Ras Oubye of Tigrai; Ras 
Ali of Dedjazmatch 
Goshu of Godjam. Ras Ali held 
the capital city of Gondar and seems 
first consideration as 
rightful ruler, although the religious 


Begemeder: 


to merit our 
capital, Aksum, was in the hands of 
Ras Oubye who also controlled the 
trade routes to the Muslim-held Red 
Sea ports. In 1822 the Sudan had 
heen conquered for the Turks by the 
armies of Mehemet Ali. Soon the 
potentialities of Ethiopia as a slave- 
seen. A 
and en- 
croachment along the undefined fron- 
The British 
and the French intervened to prevent 
Ethiopia. 
Massawa 


supplying country were 


steady policy of raiding 


tiers was soon initiated. 


a full-scale invasion of 
The French Consulate at 
seems to have wielded considerable 
influence at the time. 


When Blondeel landed in Massawa 
he met a deputation of Ethiopian 
their way to 
Egypt to obtain a new Abouna, or 
chief bishop, for the Ethiopian 
Church. The humiliation to which 
this embassy was subjected and the 


nobles who were on 
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amount it had to pay for approval 
of the archbishop’s election gave 
Blondeel some idea of the depth to 
which the prestige of Ethiopia had 
sunk in the eyes of the Turks. Blon- 
deel learned a very valuable lesson 
from this embassy. He noted that 
it was composed of nobles from the 
different political regions of the 
Christian highlands and that the 
church was the only institution which 
constituted a bond between the four 
Ethiopian kingdoms. Blondeel re- 
solved to deal wisely with the four 
leaders, so as not to offend any and 
so as to be permitted to travel from 
one region to another. 


First, Blondeel sent a letter to Ras 
Oubye at Odowa but Blondeel re- 
ceived no answer because the ras 
(— head) had gone on an expedi- 
tion to the Semien Highlands. The 
Belgian consul decided not to delay: 
he rode to Arkiko, and there, copy- 
ing the Naib Hassan, he seized five 
hostages from the coastal tribes and 
forced them to accompany him as a 
life on the 
journey to the highlands. 


euarantee to his own 


well received 


recently 


In Odowa he 
by Ras Oubye, 
from his expedition. 
as the defender of the Christians of 
the land. He was a member of the 
ruling family of Lasta district and 
the Governor of Semien district: this 


was 
returned 
This ras posed 


eave him control of the central high- 
1831 he had 
conauered Tigrai and in 1839 had 
added a few provinces west of Agame 
Blondeel 


to admire Ras Oubve and seems to 


land fastnesses. In 


to his possessions. came 
have won his confidence because he 
was permitted to proceed to Gondar. 
in Ras Ali's territory. 

On March 24, 1841, nine months 
after Alexandria, Blondeel 
entered the capital city of Gondar. 
Although still the commercial cen- 
tre of Ethiopia it was in a state of 
Five years before 
had been sacked 


leaving 


rapid decadence. 
Blondeel’s visit it 
by a slave-raiding party and all the 
churches had been deliberately de- 
filed. The advent of the rainy sea- 
son forced Blondeel to spend five 
months in' the foul-smelling, disease- 
ridden centre of political intrigues. 
Ras Ali was absent during Blondeel’s 
first visit to the city. 
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Blondeel was very observant and has 
left us an account of the Galla pen- 
etration of the highlands, of their 
infiltration into the praetorian guard 
of the Negus, which to a large ex- 
tent dominated the monarchy. Blon- 
deel’s opinion was that Galla were 
the most intelligent of all the Ethi- 
opians, and that their intermarriage 
with the Amharas produced the best 
people in the country. Other trav- 
ellers were of the opinion that the 
Galla accentuated the barbarization 
All the trav- 
ellers, except Blondeel, seem to have 


of the plateau peoples. 


failed to observe the Galla inclina- 
tion for Islam. When Blondeel met 
Ras Ali at Debra Tabor he reported 
to Brussels that Ras Ali was a Mus- 
lim at heart. 


In spite of a high fever, the ter- 
rible rains and several 
capes from Hyenas, Blondeel reached 
later Debra Tabor. 
traditional Amhara 
garb and mounted on a mule, the 
Belgian consul went to meet the King 
of Kings much as any Ethiopian 
erandee would. Ras Ali. who had 
been anointed King of Kings of Ethi- 
opia, and Blondeel became immedi- 
ate friends and set off on a hunting 
Mahadera Maryam 


narrow es- 
Quorata, and 
dressed in the 


expedition to 
(which is incorrectly called Madhera 
in the 1843 report). where the 
Queen Mother lived with 5.000 sol- 
diers waiting to put down an ex- 
pected Agaomeder rebellion. Blon- 
deel waited a favourable moment to 
expose to Ras Ali his desire to trav- 
el into Galla country; he obtained 
southwards 
Ras Ali gave him a 
and 


permission to proceed 
into Godjam. 
shield 


two hunting dogs and a pet monkey 


horse. lance. two oxen. 
as tokens of his esteem when they 
Up to this time Blondeel 
careful not to 


parted. 


had been enter into 
political entanglements because he 
knew he would have to retrace his 


route. 


Ras Ali's 


communicated 


Before leaving camp. 
Blondeel had with 
Dedjazmatch Goshu through a con- 
fident and spy in Ali's entourace. 
Suffering terribly from an eye infec- 
tion, he proceeded to Damot. where 
Goshu awaited him. 


Goshu as the 


Blondeel’s re- 


port describes most 


polite and most intelligent of all the 


Ethiopian leaders. The Consul seeme 
to have enjoyed being fed “injerra,” 
a sour unleavened pancake-type of 
bread, and “broundou,” raw ground 
meat, which the servants stuffed into 
his mouth at the great 
feast. Blondeel bestowed his 
gifts on the Godjamite chieftain 

a sword, belt, silks, muslins, a har- 


welcome 
best 


monica, a gold ring with a perfume 
compartment, a coral rosary, a sil- 
ver tobacco case, filed glasses, three 
fur collars, an embroidered saddle 
cover and a first-aid kit. In return, 
Goshu gave Blondeel three valuable 
a Tarika Nagast or 
Chronicle of the Fetha 
Vagast or Law of the Kings, and a 
Dersan Mikael or Story of the Arch- 
angel Michael. 


manuscripts 
Kings, a 


Blondeel began to suffer terribly 
from scabies so delayed his trip to 
Galla country. He entered into long 
negotiations with Goshu. Goshu was 
ready to sign a treaty with Blondeel 
ceding Tigrai to Belgium in return 
for 100,000 thalers and 7.000 rifles, 
which Goshu said were necessary to 
assure his claim to the title of King 
of Kings. Blondeel’s messenger who 
with the 


Brussels was 


was entrusted important 


message to murdered. 
Goshu later added a request for two 
or three Belgian teachers, and then 
he wanted artisans. Blondeel knew 
his Ministry of Foreign Affairs would 
oppose any such committment. He 
therefore submitted that Belgian ar- 
tisans would require very high sal- 
aries if they came to Ethiopia, and 
they would be unable to speak Am- 
haric. Goshu thereupon suggested 
that Ethiopians be sent to Belgium 
for training as Blondeel 
argued that if young men were sent 
they would forget their national cus- 
He said older 


artisans 


toms and language. 
men would not be suitable either be- 
cause they would probably not con- 
sent to go. and if they did they would 
be less able to learn and would be 


Blon- 


deel appeased Goshu by suggesting 


economic losses at their age. 
it might be best to set up a school 
in Godjam, and wrote to the Ministry 
Affairs in 


vancing the plan for a mission school 


of Foreign Brussels ad- 


in Godjam. Goshu was quick to 
understand the plan he said he 


did not object to missionary teachers 
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(Blondeel had apparently not men- 
tioned outrightly that the teachers 
would ‘be missionaries), but indeed 
he hoped such a school would result 
in the conversion of the pagan Galla. 
Blondeel said that the conversion of 
the Galla might reasonably 
from Catholic mission work and that 


result 


converted Galla would be a loyal 
addition to Goshu’s dominions. Final- 
ly. Blondeel came to an agreement 
with Goshu on these terms. 


Misfortune followed rapidly. First. 
five of Blondeel’s servants ran off 
with all the 
wounding his chief assistant, Cont- 
Moreover, both Blondeel and 
Contarini were covered with scabies. 


mules in his caravan, 


arini. 
Blondeel was now in financial difh- 
culties, having only some 500 Vene- 
tian coins with him. Finally, Goshu 
was engaged in war with his own 
Buru defeated his father 
Blondeel tried 
He gave 


son, Buru. 
in an initial battle. 
to keep out of the quarrel. 
up all hope of journeying south into 
Galla country, made a hurried visit 
to Buru to pay him his respects, and 
then hurried towards Lake Tana. The 
caravan was lost for two weeks in 
the mountains and Blondeel lost his 
watch, compass and thermonmeter 
when his entourage pillaged the camp 
and ran off. He was no sooner able 
to gather together a new and smaller 
caravan and get back on his course 
than some brigands fell upon them. 
Blondeel would have been killed, he 
writes. had not the brigands begun 
to quarrel among themselves. thus 
affording him an opportunity to es- 
At the village of Quorata. 
spent several days, there 


cape. 
where he 
were two more attacks made by bri- 
Blondeel 
personally accounted for five of them 
The 


from 


gands from the mountains. 


in the second raid. march to 


Gondar was begun Quorata 
with 21 well-armed men. Once again 
brigands attacked but they were bheat- 
en off behind their 


fatally wounded chief. 


leaving them 
Blondee! ar- 
rived back in Gondar in mid-January 


of 1842. 


Gondar was in great jubilation for 
Abouna had 


found him a 


the new just arrived. 
Blondeel 
man of about 21. and a very corrupt 
monk. He had already excommuni- 


cated Ras Ali and the Queen Mother. 


very young 
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Although unpopular, Blondeel de- 
cided to avoid offending the Abouna 
for he had heard rumors that he 
wanted to have Blondeel arrested. 
Indeed, before long Blondeel 
able to win his complete confidence. 


was 


It was very evident that the Queen 
Mother. Waizero Menen, wielded a 
great deal of power over Ras Alli. 
She suggested a treaty which Blon- 
dee] her. Belgium 
was to receive the Amage and Antalo 
districts of Tigrai in return for 15.,- 
000 thalers and 3.000 rifles, Blondeel! 


concluded with 


sent the treaty terms in code to Brus- 
sels, being careful to avoid Mehemet 
Ali's agents and to avoid arousing 
British and French suspicions. Brit- 
ain already had a number of advisers 
in Ethiopia, and the French had an 
important consulate in Massawa. 


best to 
commitments 


Blondeel decided it was 
make no 
while the outcome of the civil wars 
in Ethiopia With 
treaties with two of the chief rivals 
in his pocket, Blondeel escaped to 
Abouna. who had 


public 


was uncertain. 


Senaar. The new 


now become his friend, had given 
him his pectoral cross for protection 
along the Ethiopian section of’ the 
journey. At Senaar the Sudanese 
officials received him well. and when 
he reached Khartoum on May 30. 
1842. he was given an 18 gun salute. 
The Governor of the Sudan gave a 
state banquet in hts honour, to which 
all the European community in the 
city was invited. Blondeel. who was 
widely believed to have been killed 
by savages, was alive and back to 
tell the tale! 


Two months were spent in Kar- 
toum, Blondeel never being in a 


great hurry to move on when funds 
were available. A whole menagerie 
of animals 2 lions, several civets. 
hyenas, birds, giraffes 
collection of rare shells were left at 
Khartoum. He also negotiated the 
purchase of first 
European cemetery in Kartoum. On 
his way back to Cairo he was ship- 
wrecked; all his instruments, arms 
and most important, his voluminous 
notes were lost. In October, 1842. 
he reached Cairo. where he spent 
several months making a map of 


and a whole 


eround for the 


Ethiopia (lost?) and writing a gen- 
eral report of his travels. He re- 
turned to Belgium via Italy, Switz- 
erland, the Rhine. He arrived in 
Brussels in September, 1843, and I 
note again that the report in the 
Addis Ababa library is dated Sep- 
tember 30, 1843. 


What were the results of Blondeel’s 
voyage? By 1844 a4 private company 
had heen sufficiently interested to 
open an office in Ethiopia but it 
was stopped by the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs which held the view that 


‘Ethiopia was in the “British sphere 


of influence.” Blondeel was appar- 
ently willing to buy the island of 
Edd personally to launch a Belgian 
enterprise in the Red Sea. Instead. 
he was sent on mission to Morocco, 
then to Guatemala. When he re- 
turned to Belgium in 1848 he again 
took up the case for a Belgian col- 
along the Red Sea. Belgium 
was facing a grave financial crisis 
and_ Blondeel dispatched to 
Frankfort this time. 


ony 


was 


When he returned to Brussels in 
1850 a note from the Itchegue, the 
chief monk in Ethiopia, informed 
him that Ras Ali had agreed to the 
establishment of a Belgian colony 
in Tigrai. Blondeel pressed the Bel- 
gian government for immediate ac- 
tion. A four-month delay followed, 
Blondeel was meanwhile sent on mis- 
sion to Belgrade. then to Cairo, Jeru- 
salem and Constantinople. In Cairo 
he hoped to meet the Itchegue — he 
did not and later he missed him by 
only a few days in Jerusalem. He 
sent letters to Ras Ali with a monk 
wno was returning to Ethiopia from 
a pilgrimage to the Holy Places. 
In 1855, the Duke of Brabant (later 
Leopold II) visited Crete with Blon- 
deel and encouraged the scheme for 
a Red Sea colony. But the home 
authorities took no action. 


In the following year. Mser. de 
Jacobis, superior of the Catholic 
mission in Ethiopia. wrote to Blon- 
deel, now Resident Minister at Con- 
stantinople that a colony in Ethiopia 
was feasible because Lidj Kassa had 
overthrown all the claimants to the 
throne, had made himself sole ruler, 
and had just conquered Tigrai which 
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he was not too disposed to retaining 
for himself. The Belgium govern- 
ment still made no move as Blondeel 
appealed for action, 


The economic crisis was an im- 
portant factor in Blondeel’s failure 
to gain support for the colonization 
scheme. There was also’ fear in cer- 
tain quarters of treading on the toes 
of the British lion. Thirdly, the 
whole structure of the Belgian gov- 
ernment was adverse to colonialism. 
There was a lack of absolutism nec- 


essary for empire-building. There 
was also too much _ bureaucracy 


meaning that the measure was slow- 
ly killed in legal tangles and red 
tape. Finally, there was a very poor 
public spirit the traditional Bel- 
gian fault of “pense petit, critique 
tout.” To this very day the Bel- 
gians are poor colonizers. Blondeel’s 
dream received further sethacks with 
the death of Msgr. de Jacobis (1860) 
and the British intervention under 
Lord Napier by way of punishment 
for insulting Queen Victoria ( 1867}. 


Blondeel’s career continued how- 
ever. _In 1868 he was named Am- 
The Duke of, 
Brabant had now been crowned as 
Leopold Il: Blondeel tried unsuc- 
cessfully to negotiate the cession of 
the Philippines to his sovereign. 
Leopold Il was later to turn to the 
Congo. instead of Ethiopia . . . the 
Congo which is today one of the 
most valuable territories in Africa. 


In 1871. Blondeel 
wealthy American woman in Madrid. 
He died one year later. leaving no 
children and having failed to add a 
strip of the Red Sea littoral to his 
So closed an epi- 


bassador to Spain. 


married a 


country’s domain. 
sode in Belgian colonial enterprise 
and an exciting chapter in Ethiopian 
But Blondeel 
worthy of our attention. 


Addis Ababa, 1955. 


history. remains 
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REFLECTIONS 


During the Korean war, several 


actions were reported in which 
American Negro troops were singled 
out for special mention. I believe 
it is right to say that these actions 
represented the first 
which the U.S. Army had permitted 


Negro soldiers to engage in actual 


occasions on 


combat at the outset. and not the 


insignificant end, of a campaign. 
Considering that the American forces 
in Korea were fighting officially for 
the United Nations and for peace and 
democracy. this is something to make 
one think. 
after two world wars had failed to 
do so, the North Koreans had helped 
the American Negroes to 


this particular aspect of equality. 


One can also note that 


achieve 


Two points must be made about 
this. The first. 
prejudice against the Negro is among 


how deeprooted 


many American army officers and 


how confused: in one and the same 
breath, the Negro is regarded as apt 
to fight on- the slightest provocation, 
and as being no good at real fight- 
ing. | remember how at a certain 
American headquarters in Germany 
jubilation when 
Necro 
brought up to the front in the spring 
1945 (not before!) suffered a local 
their first 


one otherwise not 


there was almost 


units of a largely division 


reverse during encounte1 
with the enemy: 
unintelligent Southerner solemnly as- 
that 
can Negroes had no morale. but they 
were always afraid of the dark. of 


sured me. | remember. Ameri- 


the unknown, of loud noise. 


In fact. considering the humiliat- 
ing status and role given to the Ne- 
eroes in the U.S. armed forces for 
so many years, it is remarkable how 
well and eagerly they have perform- 
this 
leads to the second point: the ex- 


ed their military service. But 
traordinary misconceptions about the 
American Negroes 
Left in Europe, where they are often 


current on the 
confused with colonial nationalists: 
where it is widely thought that most 
educated American Negroes lean to- 
wards Communism: or that Paul Ro- 
beson, who is a Communist sympa- 





thizer, is a political leader of the 


American Negroes. In fact what 


strikes any one about the American 
Negroes is the remarkable extent to 
which they are completely American 
in habit. thought. and outlook, want 
nothing more than to be completely 
ordinary and socially equal Ameri- 
can citizens. and have little interest 
in foreign countries, including Soviet 


Russia. 


These observations are prompted 
by the re-reading of Haywood Pat- 
terson’s Scottsboro Boy. one of the 
most disturbing documents to come 
The 


famous. 


out of America for some time. 


storv has by now become 


In 1931. on a train to Chattanooga. 


Neg roes 


in Alabama. nine young 
stealing a ride hecame involved in 
a fight with some white boys and. 


heing stronger. pushed them off the 
This affront to the white race 
demanded revenge. At the next sta- 
tion. all nine Negroes. including one 


train. 


hov of thirteen who was seriously 
ill. were arrested by the local police 
and clapped into Scottsboro jail on 
a charge of having abused and raped 
two white girls who were apparently 
also illegally on the train. And after 
a brief trial. with a white mob out 
side velling for their blood. eight of 
the nine accused were found guilty 


and sentenced to death. 
So preposterous was this verdict 


that it set off a 
finally 


nation-wide and 


world-wide struggle to save 


the lives of these nine “Scottsboro 


Boys.” a struggle which finally suc- 
ceeded. but only after long. anguish- 


After 


the storm of protest, the executions 


ed years for the prisoners, 


were postponed: next. the U.S, Su- 
preme Court ordered a retrial. At 
this trial which took place two years 
1933. the 
charges was fully exposed. 


later in hollowness of the 
One of 
the girls that 


she had been put up by the police 


concerned confessed 


to invent the entire story. In the 
case of the other girl who stuck to 
the accusation of rape. publication 
of the medical examination made on 


the day of the alleged outrage (here 
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ON THE SCOTTSBORO AFFAIR 


By Gasriet Gersn, New York, N.Y. 


reprinted in all its full and sordid 
detail) revealed no evidence of rape, 
but only of the fact well known, 
that she had been freely intimate 
with men. 

But Alabama did not 
easily, least of all when its justice 
was arraigned by New York Jewish 


yield so 


lawyérs appearing on behalf of the 
In the face of all 
verdict of the death 
blatantly sustained. 


accused Negroes. 
evidence, the 
sentences was 
Once again protests poured in: from 
American Negro organizations. from 
outstanding Americans such as Theo- 
Dreiser Mrs, 
from trade unions and progressive 


But by 


now the honor of white Alabama was 


dore and Roosevelt. 


bodies all over the world. 


as much involved in not admitting a 
miscarriage of justice as had been 
the honor of the French army in not 
admitting the possibility of the in- 
After 
endless judicial battles between the 
Supreme Court and the Alabama 
judicature. during which the unfor- 


nocence of Captain Dreyfus. 


tunate accused Negroes were dragged 
through several prisons. a final re- 
trial took place in 1936, five vears 
after the alleged offense. in which 
Norris. 
to death. 
of the others received what amounted 


one accused, Clarence was 


again sentenced and five 
to life prison sentences. But the 
agitation went on. In 1935. a joint 
Scottsboro had 


heen set up. and in 1937 there ap- 


Defense Committee 
parently took place a “deal” where- 
by four of the Scottsboro boys were 
immediately set free. and five others 
remained in prison. 

After 1940. preoccupations 
overshadowed the Scottsboro 
addition. the 
Communists. previously active in the 


war 
cam- 
paign. In American 
case. suddenly dropped their efforts 
“line” of all- 


racial solidarity in the American war 


in favor of the new 


effort and for a second front against 
Hitler. 


can Negroes’ 


(For a picture of the Ameri- 
revulsion against cyni- 
cal Communist methods. see a_re- 
markable novel. Lonely Crusade. by 
Negro trade 


union organizer, Chester Himes.) In 


a vouneg writer and 
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1944-7 three of the five prisoners 
were released on parole, but arrested 
several times as parole-breakers. Of 
the other Haywood 
the author of Scottsboro Boy, broke 


two, Patterson, 
from prison in 1948 and escaped to 
the North. Just before the publica- 
tion of the book, nineteen years after 
his first imprisonment, he and the 
other remaining Scottsboro prison- 
er had been pardoned. 


It is a shocking story, even though 
in these days of world wars. satura- 
tion bombings, mass purges. polliti- 
cal trials. it is, in terms of the hu- 
man fates involved, a relatively small 
incident, with a comparatively happy 
ending. But if Scottsboro Boy makes 
a vivid and disturbing impression on 
the reader, it is for two reasons. 
First, it is always small, personal 
stories which bring the implications 
of savagery home to us: and second- 
ly. this miscarriage of justice took 
place not in a police state like pres- 
ent-day Russia. nor in a savage state 
like Hitler's Germany. but in the 
Untied States the land of 


dom, the hope of Western democracy. 


free- 


American books are often written 
not by the 
by other skilled hands from material 
this 
editor. 


authors themselves but 


supplied by the authors. In 
Mr. Earl 
has done a first-lass job in entering 
Patter- 
son. a young Negro who only taught 


case. Conrad. the 


into the mind of Haywood 


himself laboriously to read and 
write in prison, who sat in a prison 


cell 


for five 


waiting for the electric chair 


years, and altogether was 
imprisoned on a false charge fon 
Still, Mr. Conrad 


could not have done this if the ma- 


seventeen years. 
what stands 
is that Hay- 


wood Patterson is one of the epic 


there: 
Scottsboro Boy 


terial were not 


out in 


characters of modern history, a man 
of unbreakable courage and an un- 
quenchable sense of justice and the 


dignity of human life. white or 
black. 

The book gives a convincing pic- 
ture of Kilby Prison Farm, in Ala- 


bama, where Negro lifers and long- 
term prisoners work endless hours 
in the fields under constant threat of 
whippings. The story 
extreme, but of primitive brutality. 


backed by the 


is one not of 


emotional callous- 





ness of the white prison guards to- 
wards the black victims. Actual 
killings were isolated, and then usual- 
ly effected by setting one Negro pris- 
knife another. And, of 
course, as in other prisons there was 
Pat- 
terson’s account of this is one of the 
literature. 


oner to 
all-pervading homosexuality 


frankest in modern 


And yet, 
not unrelieved: as an 
“political” prisoner, Patterson knew 
that even Alabama was in the USA, 
that he had his rights, that his. re- 
lease was coming nearer, that his 
friends were actively working for 
him outside the sort of friends 
who if they had, for instance, tried 
in the Soviet Union to challenge the 
state’s verdicts, would quickly have 
found themselves besides the prison- 
ers. I know that many European 
Left-Wing America have 
compared Kilby Farm with Belsen 
or Dachau separated from the gas 


this harrowing story is 
essentially 


critics of 


chambers and the mass torture. I 
think that is correct: but | personally 
feel that this separation makes the 
Belsen 
Dachau were modern political geno- 


comparison unreal. and 


cide institutions. The comparison 
that occured to me is with the per- 
sonal account of Russian forced labor 
camps for political prisoners de- 
scribed by Margarete Buber in her 
book Under Dictators, 


there was also no mass killing or 


Two where 
torture, but the same atmosphere of 
prisoners arrested on some prepos- 
terous charge and forced to toil on 
and on in the fields harsh 
except, of course, that 


under 
overseers 
the Sov iet 


incomparably larger scale, and the 


institutions were on an 
prisoners had none of the outside 
contacts which Patterson could have. 
Kilby is probably not very 
different British or 
French or Belgian colonial prisons 


Farm 
from some 
of a generation ago, or perhaps even 


of today that is the comparison. 


But this word colonial is all-im- 
portant. It is easy enough to reply 
to some of the European Left-wing 
American discrimi- 
Many of the 
them- 
selves at the first glance as charac- 
who, if they themselves 


criticisms about 
nation against Negroes. 
most voluble accusers reveal 
ters were 


placed in the midst of racial hatreds 
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and Negro and poor white poverty 
in the depressed South, would be the 
last to take an unpopular stand. | 
have also noticed how in certain of 
these about 
American Negro oppression can be 
almost stopped by a reference to say, 
Johannesburg, Algeria or Rhodesia: 
at the mere mention of such names 
interest fades. But there is a reason 
why so much more exception is tak- 
en to the American treatment of Ne- 
groes than, say, to the appalling life 
led by Negroes in the Native-loca- 
tions around Johannesburg name- 
ly, that it is not a colonial problem. 


circles conversation 


No one tells Europeans that they 
ought to admire the way of life of 
Dr. Malan or of Rhodesia or Kenya: 
but it is the American way of life 
which is being constantly held up 
before them. Now, this way of life 
has many undoubted virtues, but it 
is clear that as long as it is tainted 
with discrimination, all its 
values and all American foreign pol- 
icy are and must remain partly un- 
Many Americans are of 
course fully aware of this; indeed, 
since the war there have been notable 


color 


dermined. 


advances’ towards the lessening of 
race discrimination, especially in ed- 
But. 
the main ugly fact of discrimination 
remains. 


ucation and the armed forces. 


That the Communist prac- 
tice is one of substituting political 
discrimination, often far more ruth- 
less, for race discrimination, or that 
the European powers are no less 
guilty of such practice in their co- 
lonial policies, does not lessen the 
American offense. Indeed, this only 
helps to pose more strongly the 
question whether Western democracy. 
as we know it, is at bottom based 
on the concept of white supremacy. 
[ am still not quite sure of the 


answer. 
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NEGRO HISTORY WEEK NATCHEZ JR. COLLEGE 


Shown are some of the sponsors 
and participants, who made possible 
the successful history week celebra- 
tion at Natchez Junior College in 
Natchez, Mississippi. President J. 
R. Buck of this school 
fourth from the left. 
conducted in the auditorium under 
the sponsorship of the Dean of 
Chapel, Rev. C. B. Lewis, seated 
third from right. On Monday, Feb- 
ruary llth, Prof. James S. Hender- 


is seated 


Programs were 


: 








ee aot 2 


+ 





te 


son, head of the school’s science de- 
partment, spoke on “The Negro In 
Science and Invention.” Dean of 
Instruction D. W. Wilburn spoke 
Tuesday on “Where Are We In Edu- 
cation?” Wednesday’s program con- 


cerned “The Expressions of a People 


Through Music.” George F. West. 
President of the Natchez Business 


and Civic League, spoke Thursday 
on “The Negro as a Citizen.” On 
Friday, in the morning, A. W. Du- 


) 





= 
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+ Fay 

wa | 
hey. Cie . pe 
ee en a 


mas, Jr., M.D., spoke on “An Ex- 


hibit of Segregation.” 










a 


The evening 
program was addressed by Rev. W. 
M. Freeman of Pine Bluff, Arkan- 
sas. Rev. Freeman (seated fourth 
from right) is Professor of Psychol- 
ogy at Arkansas A. M. & N. College. 

Second from the right is Mrs. M. 
M. Stringer, Chairman of the Re- 
freshment Committee and Mistress 
of Ceremonies for the Monday pro- 


eTram. 
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ENVIRONMENT 


(Continued from Back Page) 


It is obvious that McGurk avoided 
any account of the impact of social 
environment in affecting the scores 
of individuals on mental tests. From 
the excerpts given in the first part of 
this paper and the rebuttal which 
will follow, the social history factor 
considered in- 

study is an- 


cannot be omitted or 
when a 
nounced in the name of 
Tests have shown that many 
ern whites 
the average, higher than most South- 
Negroes and whites on intelli- 
gence given to the American 
Expeditionary Forces in World War 
1. “The differences did not arise be- 
cause people were from the North 
or the South, or because they 
white or black. but because of differ- 
ences in income, education. cultural 


consequential 
science. 
North- 
Negroes and scored. on 
ern 


tests 


were 


advantages and other opportunities.” 
Thus it seems that measurement of 
“intelligence” actually “intel- 
ligence” at ‘birth plus what has hap- 
pened since birth. 


sh« ws 


Regardless of the intensions of Dr. 
McGurk. the implications his recent 
lecture at Johns Hopkins 
University and his article last vear 
in the U. S. News and World Report. 
left fertile ground for the pernicious 
racists who would follow the repug- 
nant views of Count 
Houston S. Chamberlain. 
Hitler. the present White 
Councils and the National Citizens’ 
Protective 


The Jenkins Rebuttal 

The timely reply on March 20, 
1957. to the MeGurk theory was giv- 
en by Dr. Martin D. Jenkins. articu- 
late psychologist-president of Mor- 
gan State College. The Jenkins thesis 
that there should be more emphasis 
on the implementation of scientific 
ideas that promise social betterment 
is one that should receive wider pub- 
licitvy. Real scientific evidence of 
the “whole truth” should take notice 
of the environmental factors. Dr. 
Jenkins stated that Negro students 
per se do not depress standards in 
racially desegregated But 
Negro or white children from rural. 
Southern. immigrant or lower-class 
families. or those who have attended 
aualitatively poor schools. will lower 
the educational standards of any 
schools into which they are _ inte- 
grated. Social and environmental 
factors cause the relatively poor av- 


seminar 


de Gobineau. 
Adolph 


Citizens’ 


Association. 


schools. 


erage academic showing of some Ne- 
gro students as compared to their 
white classmates in many desegre- 
gated schools. This was in direct 
contradiction to the McGurk thesis. 
While conceding that average psycho- 
logical test scores of Negroes inte- 
grated into previously all-white 
schools might be lower than average 
scores of white students, Dr. Jen- 
kins insisted that this situation is 
remediable and was being remedied 
by the social and economic advances 
of the Negro population. 

The “Intelligence Quotient” of 
white children in geographically or 
socially isolated situations and in 
educationally and economically in- 
ferior family surroundings, declines 
with advance in age. This demon- 
strates that the inborn educational 
aptitude of these individuals is di- 
minished by long exposure to in- 
ferior cultural surroundings. Similar 
decline of “intelligence” from early 
childhood takes place in culturally 
underprivileged Negroes. 

From the Minds of Babes: 
Vew Evidence 

Closely allied to the excerpts from 
the pen-of race authorities and the 
lecture by Dr. Jenkins new evidence 

fresh from the nursery—indicates 
that one’s level of intelligence is al- 
most wholly a matter of education 
and environment rather than heredi- 
tv. The report on December 28, 
1956, issued in New York by the 
American Ascociation for the Ad- 
vancement of Science throws new 
light upon the controversial topic: 
“Which is more conclusive. heredity 
or environment?” <A team of dis- 
tinguished researchers from Chil- 
dren’s Hospital in Columbus, Ohio. 
said new support for the belief that 
environment is more _ influential 
came from a study of nearly one 
thousand nine-months old infants 
who were given special tests to meas- 
ure their “intellectual potential.” 
Dr. H. Knobloch and three associates 
indicated that only 1.4 per cent of 
he infants had “developmental quo- 
tient” scores below 75, only 1.8 per 
cent below 85 and 90 per cent of 
the between 90 and 
120. 

These new findings contrast with 
findings by other investigators a- 
mong predominantly school-age chil- 
dren. They show 5 per cent have 
“intelligence quotients” below 75 
and 14 per cent below 85. Thus. the 
scientists indicated that the differ- 
ences in the scores may be accounted 


group scored 
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for by the education and environ- 
ment to which the child is exposed 
between infancy and _ schoolgoing 
age. 

If environment has such a notice- 
able effect upon children from in- 
fancy to school age, it is likely that 
the individual's social history, rather 
than heredity or supposed “innate 
ability,” plays the decisive role in 
accounting for differences from 
school age to adulthood. Yet there 
will be misguided “experts” and 
false prophets” who will ignore, dis- 
tort. or misinterpret all factors, in- 
cluding social environment, respon- 
sible for differences in average test 
scores made by various. ethnic 
groups. These pseudo-scientists will 
fail also to examine all the reasons, 
as far as possible, for the differences 
within a particular racial group. 
Their samplings may even show 
bestia] predetermined conclusions. 

Challenge to Democracy 

A dominant characteristic of the 
American democracy is the belief in 
the individual. Every individual has 
an inborn dignity worthy .of the 
highest respect. An important prin- 
ciple is that no individual is inher- 
ently more important than another. 
and that no group is more important 
than each individual in it. Ameri- 
cans, must respect the aspirations of 
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each human being, recognize his 
rights and grant him equal oppor- 
tunities. One writer puts it this 
way :* 

Stressing superficial . differ- 
ences between people only helps 
to maintain an illusion in our 
minds that there may be more 
fundamental differences behind 
them. What informed 
and enlightened citizens. living 
under a democratic form of gov- 
ernment ought to do is stress 
the fundamental kinship of all 
mankind; to stress the likeness 
that we bear to one another: to 
recognize the essential unity of 
all mankind in the very differ- 

which individuals of all 
ethnic groups display. 


we, as 


ences 


Instead of listing one group as in- 
ferior, Ashley Montagu expressed 
this view in another book: “If you 
want to strike an intelligent blow at 
inferiority, strike it against the in- 
ferior opportunities which prejudiced 
people force upon others to cut them 
off from the enjoyment of a full 
life.’ Every racial group deserves 
its inestimable share of the full bene- 
fits of our democracy and should not 
he pre-judged inferior on the basis 
f insuficient evidence. 

One of the best allegations for 
ereater realization of the democratic 
process in action was given ten years 
To quote M. F. Ashley Monta- 


eu again:!° 


ago, 


Give every ethnic group with- 
in our democracy an equal so- 
cial opportunity, and it may be 
predicted that one will find be- 
minds only such differ- 
ences as exist between in- 
dividuals of the same ethnic 
group who have enjoyed equal 
cultural opportunities. Every 
human being whatever his ethnic 
affiliation, differs from every 
other in his make-up and has 
had ,a somewhat different inheri- 
tance and different opportuni- 
ties. 


tween 
now 


Even the most caustic bigot must 
the fact that 
many Negro students cannot sudden- 
ly play their equal role with white 
students if they have never lived, 
played and studied with them in 
childhood and young adulthood. A 
period of adjustment for both ethnic 
necessary. In the same 
vein Eli Ginzberg.'! leading econo- 
mist and authority on Human Re- 
sources at Columbia University. sug- 
gests an enlightened change from the 


become cognizant of 


groups is 


‘old pattern.” He states that it has 
not been possible under segregation 
to prevent the creation of a genera- 
tion of severely handicapped Negro 
students. Significant improvements 
will have to wait for progress in in- 
tegration. 


Concluding Statement 

Unfortunately, before the ink is 
dry on this manuscript, it is likely 
that ambiguous new “findings” and 
exaggerations will come from the 
voice and pen of the dogmatic forces 
of hate and prejudice. Even the re- 
ports of “unscientific” scientists and 
psychologists hiding behind the 
shield of mere tawdry statistics will 
be disseminated. It is hoped that 
the voice and pen of the enlightened 
will over-shadow’ eventually the 
forces to the contrary by presenting 
the undefiled “whole truth” in this 
period of slowly changing human re- 
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with the bus company and increased 
the payroll of Harlem $5,000,000 a 
year, 


Mr. Powell served as instructor 
at Columbia University, Extension 
School, Department of Religious Ed- 
ucation 1932-40; feature writer for 
the New York Evening Post, 1934; 
executive member Negro Exhibit, 
New York World’s Fair; and co- 
founder National Negro Congress. 
He is the author of Marching Blacks, 
published by Dial Press in 1945, as 
well as numerous magazine and news- 
paper articles. 


Listed in “Who's Who” 
1945 1956 


Delegate to the Conference of the 
World Association of Parliamen- 
tarians for World Government 195] 
through 1956, he was elected Vice- 
President of that body in 1952 and 
reelected in 1953, 1954, and 1956. 
In 1954 he was decorated by His 
Imperial Majesty, Haile Selassie, 
Knight Commander, Golden Cross of 
the Order of Ethiopia. In 1955 he 
attended the Asian-African Confer- 
ence in Bandung, Indonesia, as un- 
oficial observer from the United 
States, where he held a press con- 
ference which effectively repudiated 
communist propaganda regarding 
America’s treatment of Negro citi- 
zens, 


Elected on all tickets to the 79th 
1944, Mr. 
Powell is the first Negro Congress- 
man from the East. He was re- 
elected to the 80th, 81st. 82nd. 83rd. 
84th. and 85th Congresses. He is a 
member of the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor and the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: former 
chairman of the FEPC Sub-Com- 
mittee: and author or co-author of 
all civil rights bills. He is the first 
Negro since Reconstruction to have 
legislation passed by both Houses of 
the Powell Amendment 
to the Federal Aid to School Lunch 
Bill. which was also the first civil 
rights bill of this century. 


Congress on November 7. 


Congress 
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Vote in 1956 General Election 


Joseph Bailey, Rep. 16,960 
Adam Clayton Powell. Jr.. 
Dem. 


; 59.399 
Formington Tavlor, Lib. .--- 


8,80] 
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THE IMPACT OF ENVIRONMENT ON RACIAL 
INTEGRATION AND ACADEMIC STANDARDS 


By Eureal Grant Jackson, Morgan State College 


Introduction and Purpose 

There have been many recent discussioris concerning 
heredity and environment, innate ability and potential, 
school integration and academic standards.' It is likely 
that there will be more deliberations. Men in all walks 
of life have posed their conjecture. Just as many “un- 
christian” acts have been committed in the name of 
Christianity, many questionable pseudo-scientific reports 
and nauseous distortions have been announced in the 
name of science. On the other hand, there have been 
several scientific studies which are noteworthy. 

It is not the purpose of this writer to augment the 
voluminous literature in the field. Rather, he has at- 
tempted to weave together a treatise which will focus 
attention on various views already promulgated. In 
many instances, he has given his candid reaction to them. 
The writer's hope is that this manuscript will challenge 
its readers to search for a broader realization of the 
“whole truth.” Abelard is credited for saying: “We 
must learn to doubt, for doubting leads us to inquire, 
and inquiry leads us to the truth.” 

Impartial Evidence 

In the following five paragraphs there is delineated 
a sample of excerpts which are germane to the topic. 
They show, to some extent, overwhelming proof of the 
importance of social history or environment and the in- 
conclusiveness and short-comings of mental tests. An 
eminent anthropologist and race expert? reported that 
there is no evidence that Negroes are intellectually in- 
ferior to whites. Present psychological tests are incapa- 
ble of predicting the educability of any individual or 
group. He emphasized the significance of socio-economic 
conditions in producing the differences which are ob- 
tained on doubtful mental tests. This same writer’ puts 
it this way in one of his books: 

Certainly there appears to be differences 
in temperament, intellectual attitudes, and 
cultural behavior ‘between ethnic groups: 
but there is no reason to believe that these 
differences are inborn. For the most part 
they seem to be due to differences in cul- 
tural conditions, different social back 
grounds, and differences in economic con- 
ditions. 

In the same vein, Maxwell Stewart* expressed the 
view that “after careful investigation. scientists have 
found no basis for the belief that the Negro and white 
races differ in intelligence or character because of bio- 
logical heredity or color of skin.” 

~ A panel of international race experts formulated a 
statement for one of the specialized agencies of the 


United Nations.’ This organization issued the following 

announcement: 
It is now generally recognized that intelli- 
gence tests do not in themselves enable us 
to differentiate safely between what is due 
to innate capacity and what is the result of 
environmental influences, training, and 
education. Wherever it has been possible 
to make allowances for differences in en- 
vironmental opportunities, the tests have 
shown essential similarity in mental char- 
acters among all human groups. In short, 
given similar degrees of cultural oppor- 
tunity to realize their potentialities, the 
average achievements of each ethnic group 
is about the same. 

Supporting evidence by a later announcement by 
this same agency indicates that “studies within a single 
race have shown that both innate capacity and environ- 
mental opportunity determine the results of tests of in- 
telligence and temperament, though their relative im- 
portance is disputed.”® 


{ Likely Omission: McGurk Thesis 

In spite of the overwhelming evidence to the con- 
trary, a psychologist, Dr. F. J. McGurk, from Villanova 
University emphasized the unquestionable infallibility 
and adequacy of mental tests which he administered to 
Negroes and whites during the period, 1937-1950. In 
his lecture at Johns Hopkins University on March 13, 
1957. McGurk elaborated on his prediction that the 
Negro’s low score on the MecGurk-interpreted phycho- 
logical tests would prevent him from performing well in 
school. He claimed obstinately that continued racial 
desegregation of schools would result in lowering the 
average educational level of the entire school population 
toward the level of newly admitted Negro students. There 
is “no evidence that further manipulatién of Negro- 
white relationships” would change the races’ compara- 
tive learning capabilities. His six statistical “studies” 
revealed that the white race possesses, on the average, 
definitely superior educational capacity and innate 
ability to learn. Consequently, he concluded that inte- 
grating the Negro in the public school would result in 
the lowering of academic standards becausé of the Ne- 
gro’s innate inferior academic capacity. Yet this pro- 
fessor insisted that his conclusions were not involved 
with emotion or moral considerations. but were based 
exclusively on statistics. He failed to say publicly 
whether he was for or against racial segregation. 


(Continued on Page 190) 





